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7 jigger Seagram's V.O. 

Juice of 1/2 lemon...1/2 teaspoon 
powdered sugar. Shake thoroughly 
with cracked ice. Strain and pour. 
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In an On-the-Rocks glass 





(Jigger) 






To one jigger of Seagram's V.O. 
in a highball glass add ice and soda 
or sparkling water. 


1 jigger Seagram's V.O. P= 
1/2 jigger Italian vermouth 
Dash of bitters... Stir well. 


with cracked ice and strain Re 


into cocktail glass. Decorate 


with Game a. 
{2 3 
: ‘ : 
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In an Old Fashioned glass place: 1/2 lump of sugar 
or 1/2 teaspoon of sugar...7 dash of bitters 
1 jigger of Seagram's V.O.—Add ice. Stir a little. 
Garnish with slice of orange and a maraschino cherry. 


Add maraschino cherry. 


Meowhiton 







add several pieces of ice and 
one or more jiggers of 
Seagram's V.O. to taste. 


Fill a jigger with 
Seagram's V.O. 


BRILLIANT 
COMPANIONS 


Your favorite drink is a finer, more satisfying drink when 
it's made with Seagram's V.O. In this superb Canadian Whisky, 
Seagram Distillers have succeeded brilliantly in combining 
true lightness with a flavor you will like the first time you 
taste it. That is why V.O. brings out the best in 





every companion ingredient, makes any mixed drink 
taste better. It’s why more people throughout 
the world order Seagram's V.O. than any other 


imported whisky. S E. A G R A MW Ss 





IMPORTED CANADIAN WHISKY 


A distinguished brand produced by SEAGRAM DISTILLERS 
THE WORLD‘S LARGEST DISTILLER 





produced by more than 23 A-C plants in the 
who in the United States and throughout the world. 


: (industrial) world That means A-C can apply a tremendously 


diversified group of engineering specialists 


sn’ t already seen _to your problems. This experience uniquely 


qualifies Allis-Chalmers to serve you better 


this trademark? 2 ... to design, fabricate, test, install an 


ice single pr uci Ss or complete systems in 


lling water into electric power « 
1g and distribut ne power econom- 


and paper, steel, wire, textile, 
1), and oil refineries » pumping water 
to cities ° milling flour e making cement 
mechanizing the farm ¢ building smooth 
roads, highways and airports e producing 
materials handling equipment « harnessing 
the atom. This partial list of industries served 
demonstrates how Allis-Chalmers 
does its share to help you share in a better 
future. Allis-Chalmers International, P. 0. Box 
12, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


ALLIS- CHALMERS 








Electrical Generation, 


Atomic Energy Facility 
Construction and Equipment Systems and Transmission and 
Research Equipment Distribution Equipment 


Construction Materials Handling Industrial Processing 


Equipment Equipment 


Agricultural 


A-6355 














APPLIED 
CHEMISTRY! 
—THE VITAL FORCE OF TODAY 


Year in and year out, I.C.I. research and development teams press on. For 





some, the goal is a fundamental discovery of world significance. For others, 
a new idea—that, small in itself, may yet have far-reaching importance in 
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REVOLUTION IN METAL FINISHING 


A novel method of applying the paint finish to metal objects, par- 
ticularly those of complicated shape, has recently been perfected 
after twelve months’ joint research work by scientists from I.C.1. 
—who make the paints—and Pressed Steel Company Limited. 
Together, they have evolved a system in which the metal part. 
electrically charged, becomes one of the electrodes in a tank full of 
water-borne paint. The paint is deposited evenly a// over the metal, 
giving smooth cover, with no sags or runs, even on sharp corners 
and awkwardly shaped sections, and providing a finish with im- 
proved resistance to corrosion. What is more, the paint, although 
water-borne, cannot be washed off with water; the technique 
renders it quite insoluble in water as soon as it is applied. The 
‘Electrocoat’ process, as it is known, can simplify an entire 
finishing procedure by allowing fully automatic operation. A 
major step forward in painting technique, it paves the way for 
reduced costs throughout the metal-finishing industry. 





the spheres of industry, agriculture or medicine. 


Here are three examples: 





NEW PRINTING TECHNIQUE FOR BRAILLE 


Braille books have always been expensive and enormous in 
bulk. This has been ended, thanks to a special type of p.v.c. 
plastic paste, developed by I.C.1., harnessed to a new produc- 
tion technique worked out by the Royal National Institute 
for the Blind. The braille dots are printed in the plastic on thin 
paper (instead of being embossed on thick paper). The plastic 
flows easily through stencils and produces non-tacky, 
uncrushable characters that are easily read by the fingers of 
the blind. As a result the size and cost of braille books, papers 
and periodicals have been reduced substantially. 


LC.I’s far-ranging research 
is contributing 
to progress in many fields 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND 


GAS FOR GREATER GROWTH 


The latest technique for pushing up production in glass- 
houses is to add more carbon dioxide—vital to plant growth 
—to the atmosphere. I.C.I. have long experience in the pro- 
duction of pure carbon dioxide, and their research is now 
showing glasshouse growers the best way to use it. Carbon 
dioxide from I.C.L., in either liquid or solid ((Drikold’) form, 
can be easily used to keep the carbon dioxide content of the 
air at twice the normal level. For a very small outlay, some 
crops respond with yields 20-30% better than normal. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE 


Far From Retiring 
Photographer 


Walter Sanders, who photographed the changing of the guard in his 
native Germany (pp. 18-29), would probably take it as a personal 
affront if any significant political event were to occur in Germany 
without his presence. It is true that a few such events did take place 
between 1937 and 1946, when he was conspicuously absent, but 
soon after the war was over he was back in Germany producing 
photographic essays picturing the nation on the road back to peace. 
Since then there have been few great political developments in Ger- 
many that Sanders has not covered. 
Indeed, in Berlin he has become a 
sort of landmark in times of crisis. 
When the Wall went up in August 
196] and Sanders appeared on the 
Potsdamer Platz to photograph it, 
a veteran Berlin policeman called 
out: “Hello, here comes LIFE mag- 
azine. Now, it seems, we are com- 
plete for the occasion.” 

Sanders, who was born in Stettin 
in 1900, developed his love for cam- 
eras and for politics after World 
War I, in which he was a private in 
the German army. He bought a 
camera to take pictures of his baby 
daughter and the big photographic 
company, Agfa, bought one of his 
pictures for commercial use. His 
interest in visual presentation of political events stemmed from his 
admiration for the political cartoons of the late great David Low. 
He became a staff photographer for several German publications, 
covering assignments all over Europe, until he fled the Nazis in 
1937 and went to the U.S. Within a year he was taking pictures for 
Lire. He joined the staff in 1944 and for 17 years roamed the 
world, photographing mountain highways in Bolivia, U.S. revenue 
agents’ raids on moonshine stills in Georgia, life in Yugoslavia— 
and making visits to Germany to document its history: reconstruc- 
tion, the Berlin airlift, the Wall. In 1961, with retirement impend- 
ing, he moved back to Germany and went to work for LIFE on a 
contract basis—an arrangement that enabled him to work as 
hard as ever. ‘“There is only one thing worse than working,” he says. 
‘That is not working.” The story in this issue brought him together 
with an old acquaintance with similar ideas about retirement, Kon- 
rad Adenauer. When Sanders sought to photograph him, Der Alte, 
pressed for time, asked: “‘How long will this take?” ‘‘If you let 
me do my job,” Sanders told him, “‘it will take very little of your 
time. But if you wish to argue it might take hours.’’ Adenauer 
laughed, and Sanders got the historic photo of the Chancellor at 
the scene of his triumphs (p. 29). 





WALTER SANDERS 
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LUGGAGE BY GUCCI PEPPER MILLS FROM BARRA 





PUNT E MES, 
ONE OF ITALY’S LEADING 
APERITIF WINES 


PANETTONE CAKE BY MOTTA 


: TRY 
A SIP OF 


GAIsIsIAN 


Anibcally colored - Made and bottied by 
RIUNITE di LIQUOR! - MILAMO ("t) 


EACLUSIVELY FOR AND IMPORIED BY 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc. New York, N.Y: 


THE 
ITALIAN LIQUEUR 
THAT'S 
CONQUERING 
THE WORLD! 


Add to the list of fine Italian delights the liquid gold of 
Galliano, the legendary liqueur, “distilled from the rays 
of the sun.”’ There’s no taste quite like it. Try a sip of its 
bright, sunny flavor. Galliano—the superb Italian liqueur. 
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Switzerland (1 yr, Fr. 26; 3 vrs, Fr. 56; 5 yrs, Fr. 78), c/o 
Credit Suisse, Zurich 
Syria (i yr, S.£.23; 3 yrs, S.£.52; 5 yrs, S.£. 78), c/o Arab 
World Bank No.1, Nationalized Bank, Damascus, S.A.R. 
Tanganyika (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o Na- 
tional and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 9002, Dar-es-Salaam 
Thailand (1 yr, B129; 3 yrs, B293; 5 yrs, B390), c/o Bank of 
America, NT & SA, P.O. Box 158, Bangkok 
Trinidad and West Indies (1 vr, WI$10.50; 3 yrs, WI$24.50; 
5 yrs, WI$31.20), c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, Port of Spain 
Trucial States (1 yr, Rs. 28;3 yrs, Rs. 62; 5 yrs, Rs. 81.25), 
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Yorw never heard of us? How ex- 
traordinary!” said the professor. ‘‘I 
thought everybody knew about Mensa 
by this time. We even advertise.” 

Nonetheless, I said, Mensa was still 
Greek to me. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘it’s Latin. It means 
table. It signifies that we are a round- 
table society, a society of equals.” 

By equals, it soon became clear, he 
meant equal geniuses. The professor’s 
cherished Mensa Society is a fraternal 
order of eggheads. To join Mensa an 
individual must prove by I.Q. test that 
he is smarter than 98% of the popula- 
tion. 

Being in his mid-30s, a scientist, a 
bachelor and a man whose I.Q. is 165, 
my friend the professor is the proto- 
type of a Mensa member, or M as the 
brethren call themselves. But the only 
actual requirement for membership is 
a stratospheric I.Q., and the world- 
wide M roster includes housewives, 
seamen and a six-year-old boy. Men- 
sa discriminates against nobody but 
dopes. 

When they travel in public, bona 
fide Ms wear small, yellow-headed 
map pins in their lapels. The pin is in- 
tended to serve as a beacon to other 
possible Ms in the Lonely Crowd. 
Adrift in the general population, the 
professor told me, the average genius 
feels intellectually deprived. While 
the genius is at work, his marvelous 
brain churning at full throttle, things 
are not so bad; but off duty, back in 
the humdrum world of ordinary mor- 
tals, his predicament is that of an Ar- 
nold Palmer trapped in a country club 
mixed-foursome tournament. 

“‘At Mensa meetings one can talk 
to people on one’s own level,” the 
professor explained. ‘Nobody has to 
worry about making a fool of himself, 
because everybody else knows you are 
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not a fool or you wouldn’t be there. 
And everybody accepts the fact that, 
being in Mensa, you have the right to 
be just a little odd.” 

At present Mensa has 3,500 affili- 
ated pin-wearers in 45 countries. Most 
live in Great Britain, where the soci- 
ety was founded in 1945, but Ameri- 
can Mensa is now 900-strong and as 
growth-minded as any fraternity. But 
aside from providing an ambiance in 
which longhairs can safely let their 
hair down, the purpose of Mensa is 
difficult for an outsider to compre- 
hend. 

At monthly meetings members 
talk. Sometimes there is food and 
drink. The subject matter may be ei- 
ther programmed or spontaneous— 
“intellectual calisthenics, or intel- 
lectual ping pong” as one M has 
described the proceedings. Between 
meetings Ms correspond informally, 
and they also air their views in their 
own little magazine, The Mensa Cor- 
respondence—or MC. 

But apart from its social function 
as a sort of Elks Club for unbelieva- 
bly intelligent Elks, Mensa in 18 years 
of existence has been able to find no 
useful purpose for itself whatsoever. 
An entire generation of geniuses has 
failed to solve this problem. The pro- 
fessor looked so abashed as he con- 
fessed this failure that I attempted to 
console him and he soon brightened. 
“‘’m sure you could get into Mensa,” 
he said. ‘“‘I’ll send you some of our 
literature.” 


I. a few days a small packet arrived 
with a handwritten note: ‘‘To facili- 
tate your reading: M= Mensa mem- 
ber; MC= Mensa Correspondence.” 
I began leafing through back issues of 
the MC. One M wrote from Africa to 
compare the ‘‘cuddly, well-fed” lions 
of Kenya with Somali lions which 
‘tare often exasperated and mean. 


. . . They come right into people’s 
homes and eat the people.”” Another 
M wrote that he had succeeded in in- 
venting a mirror which ‘“‘gives its im- 
age the right way around and which, 
contrary to the habits of one’s life- 
time and any inbred hereditary effect, 
allows us to ‘see ourselves as others 
see us.’”’ Now he hoped that other 
Ms could suggest some practical use 
for the darn thing. (That pesky prob- 
lem of purpose again, I thought.) 

A statistician-M had correlated 
the figures on fertility and I.Q. and 
obtained positive proof that ‘‘Mensa 
as a group is dying out.” 

The ‘‘Puzzles” page included en- 
tries like: 

Numbering the letters of the 
alphabet with both binary 
and decimal numbers gives 


two codes: 

A B C D Z, 

1 10 11 100 ---- 11010 
{ 2 3 4 26 


ThusI.Q.becomes100110001 
and 917 in the two codes. 
What would be coded as 
AD scsssesswassves 101.0011 and 
.1221.1.? So as not to make 
it too easy, some of the dig- 
its have been left out. 

Wondering helplessly how Z got to 
be 11010, I hastily picked up another 
MC. 

The African-dwelling-M, a man 
who seems truly lonely, had sent in 
another report. “‘It is estimated that 
150,000 gnus still live on the Serenge- 
ti savanna.” 

But my favorite section of every 
MC was its employment-wanted ads. 
One young man said he ‘“‘seeks job 
with less money, more ideals.” An- 
other described himself proudly as 
““M, 23, FAILED B.Sc. (Econ.)....” 

These Ms, I decided, were my kind 
of people. I wrote to the professor 
and asked him to submit my name 
at once. All I would have to do, I 


soon learned, was to take two intelli- 
gence tests and score in the 98th per- 
centile or better on both. The first test 
would be a preliminary do-it-yourself 
quiz, unsupervised, which I could 
take at home. Its purpose was sim- 
ply to determine whether I was even 
worth bothering about. If I scored in 
the top 2%, I would then report to a 
special center to take a supervised test 
proctored by a real, flesh-and-blood 
M. The fee for the first test was $3. If 
I failed to qualify, my $3 would still 
get me a report on my true I.Q. by 
return mail. I sent off my check. 

In due course the first test arrived. 
Following its instructions, I shut my- 
self into our spare bedroom, turned 
off the phone, placed a stopwatch on 
the desk and opened the test booklet. 
I read, ‘‘ ‘event’ is to ‘truth’ as ‘por- 
trait’ is to (likeness, color, beauty, 
skill in painting, artist). (Underline 
one.)” 

On the next page things got worse: 
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And still worse: 

In the west end of town all the 

houses have either electric light or 

gas but not both. So far the only 
houses with electric light are in the 
west end of the town. 

Which of the following can I say 

with certainty? 

1. In other parts of the town some 
houses have both oil and gas 
lighting. 

2. There is no gas lighting in the 
east of the town. 

3. There are no houses in the town 
with both gas and electric light. 

4. There are more houses with gas 
than with electric light. 

5. The newest houses have both 
gas and electric light. 

Altogether, there were 106 questions 
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brisk as an 
Ocean breeze! 


—distinctively masculine! 





Old Spice After Shave Lotion adds to your assurance and 
marks the beginning of a better day. Exciting, exhilarating 
Old Spice After Shave Lotion gives you that distinctive 
masculine freshness! 
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to be answered against a deadline of 
an hour and 15 minutes. Pale and 
trembling, I mailed off my smudged 
booklet. 


Wreexs passed. Another edition of 
the MC arrived, announcing that in 
a few weeks American Mensa would 
be holding its first annual convention 
in New York City. Non-M visitors 
would be welcome, provided they 
paid a $10 registration fee. I mailed 
off another check. 

En route to the convention I toyed 
with the notion of buying my own 
yellow pin and brazening matters out. 
But suppose another pin-wearer came 
up to me and made some casual re- 
mark like ‘‘E= MC”? Then my num- 
ber would be up for sure. Pinless, and 
feeling moronic, I shouldered my way 
into a noisy, smoke-filled New York 
hotel suite. 

A geniuses’ convention turns out 
to look just like a dentists’ conven- 
tion, except the smoke is thicker. Sev- 
eral hundred people stood nervously 
chatting, balancing coffee cups, light- 
ing matches. I noted that highly intel- 
ligent women are above average in 
beauty, but below average in hat- 
wearing. The men seemed a lot more 
nervous than the average male, but I 
thought this edgy quality could result 
from the presence of so many intelli- 
gent women. 

Discreetly I glanced at lapels, trying 
to single out the Ms from the ordinary 
mortals like myself, but in the smoke 
and bustle I could not be sure. A loud- 
speaker asked us to take seats. I sat 
down in a rear row and inspected the 
people on either side of me. No pins 
there either! Could they all be im- 
postors? Just then the very young man 
on my left leaned over and whispered 
confidentially, ‘‘I was one of the orig- 
inal six people at the first American 
Mensa meeting in 1960. Two of the six 
got married and we’ve never laid eyes 
on them since.” 

“If you’re a real M, where’s your 
yellow pin?” I challenged. 

‘‘None of the oldtimers ever wears 
the pin. Too ostentatious,” he said. 

The meeting was called to order by 
American Mensa’s generalsecretary, a 
slender, high-domed medical writer 
from Brooklyn named Peter Sturgeon. 
Introducing his colleagues on the dais, 
he said, ‘‘Since Mensa has no actual 
purpose, our functions are—ah—ad- 
ministrative.’’ Sturgeon told us that, 
to date, American Mensa has had 
10,000 applications, has put 3,500 
people through its two-phase testing 
program, has accepted 1,000, and lost 
100 dropouts. The bank balance was 
$2,756.60 and would have been high- 
er save for the heavy costs of printing 
The Mensa Correspondence. ‘‘If any- 
body knows of a printer we could 
possibly get into this organization, 
please see me later,” Sturgeon said. 

The rest of the morning was devoted 
to an open panel discussion between 
the dais Ms and those on the floor. 


“If Mensa has no purpose, what can 
we talk about?’ asked a tall young 
man with glasses. 

A panelist answered, ‘‘Mensa is a 
do-it-yourself club. Each one of you 
is a potential leader. All you have to 
do is think of something to lead.” 

A woman in a red hat stood up. 
“The serious-minded members may 
have these problems, but we pleasure- 
loving types are very busy. We have a 
gourmet group, forexample, and cook 
dinners for each other. May I suggest 
that the serious, non-pleasure-loving 
types are perhaps too passive?” 

A sandy-haired man said, ‘‘The 
Boston Chapter has just blown apart 
on precisely this issue. We split be- 
tween the whither-the-world, or lone- 
ly-head, group, and the people who 
would rather do nonintellectual, pur- 
poseless things for pleasure, as the 
woman in the red hat suggested.” 

Red hat snapped back: ‘‘To enjoy 
yourself is a purpose!” 

A sincere young man from San 
Francisco made a long speech. ‘‘The 
only two possible purposes for Mensa 
which we in San Francisco can see 
are, first, fraternal and, second, com- 
mon interest. Unfortunately for the 
first, none of us in San Francisco likes 
each other very much. This in turn 
defeats our second purpose. In view 
of this impasse we thought a sense of 
humor would be desirable. So we 
found a sense-of-humor test—unre- 
liable as those things are—and we are 
giving it to all our members.” 

On this upbeat note the meeting 
broke for lunch. At my table Red Hat 
remarked, ‘‘The hamburger proven- 
gale at this hotel is very good, but it 
makes you socially unacceptable all 
day.” 

Waiters appeared with the inevi- 
table banquet chicken and peas. As 
we dug in, an owlish man suggested 
to the table at large that we all dis- 
cuss ‘‘the problems a baby Beethoven 
would face in our society today.” 

“‘Why Beethoven? Why not a baby 
Mozart?” the man on my left objected. 

“Well, Mozart had recognition,” 
said Owl. 

““Mozart was the Rodgers and 
Hammerstein of the 18th Century,” 
said Red Hat. 

“‘What’s wrong with Rodgers and 
Hammerstein?” asked the man on 
my left. 

“Well,” said Red Hat coldly, “‘it’s 
not exactly Mozart!” 


Prac lunch I sat down and wrote 
my professor friend an enthusiastic 
postcard: ‘“‘Having wonderful time. 
M?= Mensa squared.” 

When I got home, there was a note 
from Mensa saying I had passed the 
first I.Q. test, though just barely, and 
was now eligible to make an appoint- 
ment to take the second. But for sev- 
eral weeks now, smug in the knowl- 
edge that I am at least a half-genius, 
I have been reluctant to make the call. 


Rome - The Spanish Steps: Festival of the Azaleas 


In Italy we say... “Splendido” 


Tradition is a fashion that doesn’t change. Take Cinzano Vermouth - a mediterranean drink if ever 
there was one. Known for generations from the Alps down the Appennines. People of taste ask 
for it everywhere. A, long drink or a short drink. Always a cold drink.. Invite yourself and your 
friends to taste a smooth, thirst-quenching Cinzano Bianco. One word describes it: “Splendido”. 
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ESTABLISHED SINCE 1757 


Learn the taste ... and the toast: (In Italy we say: Chin Chin ... Chinzano!) 
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WHOSE PASSENGERS FLY IN 
A GREAT MODERN AIRFLEET OF 
JETS AND TURBO-PROPS ? 





WHOSE PASSENGERS... 


number up to four million a year ? And 
fly over 30,000 route miles ? 


WHOSE PASSENGERS fly to Canada, through from seven 


cities in Europe—with DC-8 giant jet, Vanguard 
or Viscount turbo-prop connections on to every 


major Canadian city ? The Scotch they ee 
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WHOSE PASSENGERS fly to Montreal and Toronto (joint The Scots are born to Scotch whisky. They understand it. They appreciate it. And Long 
; . ee John remains one of their favourites, as it was over a century ago when Long John 

: service with BOAC), Winnipeg, Edmonton, Van- Macdonald first achieved fame for the excellence of his whisky. Wherever Scotsmen have 

couver, Gander and Halifax on through services gone, Long John has gone, too, to cheer and comfort them. So now Long John is found in 


all five continents, where it is renowned, like the man who first distilled it, for ‘great_ 


? 
from Barone & stature and noble character’. Ask for Long John, the Scotch they drink in Scotland. 


Any Travel Agent will tell you... 
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TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


SERVICES FROM LONDON, GLASGOW, SHANNON, PARIS, DUSSELDORF, ZURICH AND VIENNA Distilled and matured in Scotland 
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Preferred for good taste 


People of good taste prefer the good taste of Camel and 
ita colam attelaMaie\olaitlnce)sy-ecel ari murtelchtsimelicleics 
in America and throughout the world. Try them yourself. 





CAMEL—America’s largest-selling regular-length cigarette! 
WINSTON—America’s largest-selling filter cigarette! 
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TURKISH & DOMESTIC 
BLEND 
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FILTER-CIGARETTES 


FINER FILTER | 
FOR FINER FLAVOR | 
MADE IN U.S.A. 
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Westerns! 


Take a fast-riding, slow-talking, straight-shooting hero (plus 
trusty horse). Add a demure heroine. Stir in a hateful villain (some 
Indians too). The appeal of this formula—born in Hollywood— 
is not limited to any era, or country. The Western is as popular 
today with Europeans as it is with Americans. The same can be 
said of another happy American discovery: bourbon whiskey. 
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Europe Discovers: 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT | 
SOURBON WHISKEY 
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Bourbon! 


Long the favorite in the U.S.A., this strictly American whiskey 
is increasingly the choice of European connoisseurs. They not 
only recognize bourbon as the fine whiskey it is, but they also 
recognize Old Grand-Dad—“Head of the Bourbon Family”—as the 
finest of the fine. Discover its unique flavor for yourself. Try 
Old Grand-Dad with soda or on the rocks. Memorable discovery. 


A PREMIER PRODUCT DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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POWER CUT! (WHAT 


Nothing. When 50 million lives are at stake, 
there can be no chance of a local power failure 
immobilising our national defences. That is 
why the Ballistic Missile Early Warning Station 
on Fylingdales Moor hasa generating plantthat 
is independent of the public supply and proof 
against failure. To drive the alternators, the Air 
Ministry specified eight Mirrlees National 
KVSS16 turbocharged diesel engines. Norm- 
ally running continuously at full load, they can 
accept instantaneously any change between 
no load and full load, and can also carry a 10% 
overload. They perform equally well on heavy 
oil or on diesel fuel (automatically switching to 


HAPPENS TO OUR EARLY WARNING NOW?) 


diesel fuel if the heavy oil supply fails). Their 
ability to run on cheap heavy oil will save tax- 
payers around £100,000 a year. Four of these en- 
gines run continuously. Two more stand by 
ready to go ‘on load’ within a minute. The re- 
maining two are available for routine mainten- 
ance. The heat from the exhaust gases (about 
4,000,000 B.Th.U. per engine per hour) is used 
for pre-heating the heavy fuel oil and for heat- 
ing the buildings. The high overall thermal effi- 
ciency achieved helps further reduce running 
costs. Over 600 similar Mirrlees National ‘K’ 
engines are at work all over the world. And 
some 200 of them run on cheap heavy oil. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY 


18 St. James's Square, London, S.W.1 
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COSTA RICA—NUMAR S.A. (manufac- 
turer of margarine, salad oil, shortening 
and mayonnaise) reports from San José on 
the Burroughs F 5000 Accounting Machine. 





“Our Burroughs F5000 Dual 
Printer has cut clerical 
accounting time by 50%” 


“An accelerated rise in business volume made it difficult 
for our accounting department to maintain accurate, 
up-to-date records. Customer accounts were often behind 
schedule. And the weekly job of gathering payroll data 
required many hours of extra work. Our Burroughs Man 
studied the problem, and upon his recommendation we 
applied a Burroughs F 5000 Dual Printer to the problem. 
Using this modern equipment, the daily recording of 
receivables and weekly payroll are now handled so easily 
that there is even time left over to use the F 5000 for other 
accounting jobs. Through its speed and efficiency, we 
estimate that our Burroughs F 5000 Dual Printer has cut 
clerical time by 50%.”’ R. C. Johnson, General Manager, 
Numar S.A., San José, Costa Rica. 


AUSTRALIA — Imperial Gf NoRWAY—Thiis & Co. 
- Chemical Industries Qt A/S (wholesale and 


retail sales of building 
materials, appliances, hardware, 
paint, wallpaper) reports from 
Oslo, ‘““Burroughs Dual Printers 
cut our accounts receivable post- 
ing time by 40%.” 


reports from Melbourne, 
“Burroughs Dual Printer Ac- 
counting Machines handle a 30% 
increase in postings and provide 
a comfortable reserve capacity to 
handle a greater volume.”’ 


CALL YOUR BURROUGHS MAN —The Burroughs representative in ies) 

your area would be pleased to discuss with you the newest 

accounting techniques . . . to help you adapt Burroughs 

cost-cutting accounting systems to your business. For his 

address, consult your directory or write to: Burroughs Cor- B h 
poration, International Division, Detroit 32, Michigan, U.S.A. urrou S 





217 years from now 


Drambuie willstillbethesame 


In 217 years Drambuie hasn't changed one drop. And it will 
still taste the same in 2180 — we promise you that. 


The fact is, we CAN'T change it. The secret of Drambuie is 
jealously guarded. It is known to only one person alive at 
any one time...a direct descendant of the Mackinnon of Skye 
to whom Bonnie Prince Charlie gave the secret during the '45 
rebellion. (Drambuie was the Prince's personal liqueur.) 


Today, Drambuie is the largest selling genuine liqueur in Great 
Britain. It is the largest selling liqueur imported into the United 
States. It is the most popular liqueur in the civilised world. 


Drambuie has had many imitators — but it is inimitable. There 
is nothing like it. There cannot be. 


So why wait 217 years? Pour yourself a glass of Drambuie 
today. Drink a toast to 2180 when your heirs will still be enjoying 
this exquisite liqueur. 


Drambuie 


PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD'S LIQUEUR 





set Lots Vlore from LV 
Af B more body in the blend 


© ® more flavor in the smoke 
« @ more taste through the filter 


It’s the rich-flavor leaf that does it! L&M has more rich-flavor leaf than even 
some unfiltered cigarettes. And L&M’s filter is the modern filter — all white 
—inside and outside —so only pure white touches your lips. 

L&M is the distinguished American filter cigarette pre- 

ferred the world over by people who really like to smoke. 
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EDINBURGH to LONDON. 
other place on their road. | 
i repair to the ‘WHITE HORSE~CE 
| in EDINBURGH, at which place they 
received in a STAGE COACH every 
and Fripay, which performs the whole 
in eight days (if God permits). and s 
at five in the morning 

Allowing each passenger 14 pounds 


and all above. 6 pence per pound 
February. 1754 
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No matter how you look at it... 


There’s no mistaking 
White Horse Whisky 
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LOWEST 


AIR FARES TO THE 


U.S.A. 


FROM ALL THESE CITIES 





ONLY ON ICELANDIC lowest fares 
across the Atlantic, this season, every 
season, plus special Family Plan start- 
ing October 16th thru April 30th. You 
and your family can travel for hun- 
dreds of dollars LESS than Jet Econ- 
omy fares from all 10 European coun- 
tries served by ICELANDIC. U.S. train- 
ed flight crews, plus real Scandinavian 
hospitality, full-course meals on long- 
range pressurized DC-6Bs. 


AMSTERDAM 
COPENHAGEN | 
GLASGOW 
GOTHENBURG 
HAMBURG? 
HELSINKI 
LONDON 
OSLO 
REYKJAVIK 
STAVANGER 
LUXEMBOURG" 


tvia Amsterdam or Copenhagen 
*No Family Plan from Luxembourg 


Daily scheduled flights 
all year between Europe 
and U.S.A. via Iceland. 


Information, reservations from any Travel 
Agent or our offices and General Agents in 
AMSTERDAM © ANTWERP ¢ ATHENS ¢ BELFAST 
BERGEN ° BRUXELLES . CHICAGO 
COPENHAGEN » FRANKFURT/MAIN ¢ GENEVE 
GLASGOW + GOTHENBURG + HAMBURG 
HELSINKI ° LONDON LUXEMBOURG 
NEW YORK e¢ OSLO e¢ PARIS ¢ REYKJAVIK 
ROME e SAN FRANCISCO «¢ STAVANGER 
STOCKHOLM e¢ TELAVIV © ZURICH 
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SPECIAL 
ISSUES 


devoted exclusively 
to topics 
of worldwide interest 


LIFE 


INTERNATIONAL 


help make 





a most distinguished 
international magazine 7 


LUF E international's single fortnightly edition is read by 
more than 400,000 eminent families in more than 150 coun- 


tries. Its advertising pages are a showcase for goods and services 
of interest to a cosmopolitan audience. 
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A portable, complete music system... Stereo Tapecorder 500 


SONY introduces the portable Stereo Tapecorder 500, a complete music system that does 4-track stereophonic and mono- 
phonic recording and playback, as well as mix recording. This precision recorder—professional in both features and 
appearance—opens up an exciting new world of ‘living’ high fidelity sound. Integrated into the lid are 2 studio quality, 
full-range infinite baffle speaker systems that you can separate and place up to 15 feet apart for optimum stereo effect. 
A dependable beltless mechanism permits operation in either vertical or horizontal position. 
Besides sound-on-sound recording, the Stereo Tapecorder 500 features such extras 
as 2 volume-unit meters for extremely accurate recording and playback level 
indication, tape lifters, pause control, automatic shut-off switch, and built-in 
microphone/auxiliary mixing facilities. Its tape counter and instant stop permit 
accurate manual cueing. This is by far the most outstanding portable stereo- 
phonic tape recorder value on the market today. See it—complete with 2 
SONY F-87 cardioid dynamic microphones—at your nearest SONY dealer. 





STEREO TAPECORDER 500 











F, UN on two wheels... with Honda 


tranquillity 


Here is a group ot amateur artists who are in the middle of 
the real outdoors, painting and sketching in the scenic beauty 
and relaxing atmosphere of nature’s world. And there’s no 
better way to get there than on two wheels. Their Honda 50 


motorcycles take them everywhere, whether there are roads or 
not. 


They packed oils, easels, sketch pads and other. equipment onto 
their motorcycles and breezed out into the country at whisper 
quiet, comfortable speeds. The 50cc, 4 cycle engines on their 
Honda 50s took care of that. Hydraulic shocks... both front 
and rear...provided cushions for smooth riding. And, their 


economical Honda 50s get up to 90 kilometers per liter of gaso: 
line. (That’s pure gasoline too...not a special mixture.) 


For painting, hunting, fishing, camping or just plain adventure 
in the outdoors, learn for yourself the fun of riding on two 
wheels...on a Honda 50 motorcycle. 








If you import sugar... 
talk to the people at Chase Manhattan 


Profit from the financial counseling 
of International Department men 
who intimately know the markets 
of the Free World 


Import-export service at Chase Man- 
hattan is in the hands of men who 
not only excel at the complexities of 
world trade, but also have a long fa- 
miliarity with the people and finan- 
cial customs of free countries the 
world over. 

And with this knowledge and ex- 
perience you also have access to the 


services of a world-wide network of 
correspondent banks, supplemented 
by key area Chase Manhattan 
branches, representatives and asso- 
ciated companies. 

In brief, Chase Manhattan’s Inter- 
national Department specialists 
working with the financial counselors 
in all areas of the Bank expedite your 
import-export business here at home. 
And overseas, details are cared for by 
the bankers best located and equipped 
to give you fast and efficient service. 

Whenever you need international 


banking counsel, cable CHAMANBANK, 
or write to: International Depart- 
ment, The Chase Manhattan Bank, 
1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York 
15, New York. 


THE “> 


CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: LONDON - PARIS - FRANKFURT/MAIN » MONROVIA + LAGOS + BEIRUT + TOKYO + OSAKA + SAN JUAN + SANTURCE «+ RIO PIEDRAS + BAYAMON 
PANAMA + CHITRE + COLON + DAVID + BALBOA + CHARLOTTE AMALIE + CHRISTIANSTED + FREDERIKSTED + CRUZ BAY + NASSAU + SANTO DOMINGO + PORT-OF-SPAIN 


OFFICES OF REPRESENTATIVES: INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT, IDLEWILD, NEW YORK, N.Y. * WASHINGTON, D. C. 
BOMBAY + BUENOS AIRES + LONDON (SENIOR EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE) * MADRID + MEXICO, D.F. » RIO DE JANEIRO + ROME 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK (SOUTH AFRICA) LTD., REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA 
JOHANNESBURG + CAPE TOWN + DURBAN 


CHASE INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT CORPORATION, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 





THE CHASE MANHATTAN TRUST CORPORATION LTD. 
NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE CORPORATION LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND - TORONTO, CANADA 


ASSOCIATED INSTITUTIONS: BANCO LAR BRASILEIRO, S. A., BRAZIL » BANCO MERCANTIL Y AGRICOLA, C. A., VENEZUELA 
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A Very Human Miracle Here are some 


things from Japan. They represent a mira- 
cle. Not a religious miracle, of course, but 
a human miracle. It is the miracle of a 
nation that has crossed from the past to the 
future in less than a century. 

Think of the old Japan, the Japan of story 
books and fairy tales. Think of a country 


of samurai in armor and daimyo in castles, 


a country of moats and forts and beautiful 
temples, a country devoted to the exquisite 
Oriental vision of nature. 

The delicate beauty of old Japan was a 
product of poetry and song, of craft and art 
and architecture. It spoke to the visual 
perfection of a gnarled tree limb, a patch of 
bamboo, a tiger stalking in the moonlight. 


It sang the praises of the sea and the shore, 


the waterfall and the mountain valley, the 
dragonfly and the lotus, the snow of winter, 
the mist of spring. 

It was to call forth these images on a fine 
kimono, a lacquered box, a wind-chime, a 
paper lantern, a woman’s comb that the 
Japanese developed the remarkable hand 
skills for which they have become world 
famous. 
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The culture of old Japan is not gone. But 
Japan, in just under a century, has become 
a modern nation. It has turned its attention 
and its skills to science and technology. 
With marvelous results. 

That is the miracle of which we speak. In 
less than a hundred years the roots of science 
have stretched deep into the human soil of 
the nation, and they have found nourishment. 


A particular example is the camera. Japanese 
engineers have matched and surpassed the 
best that other nations have been able to 
produce. For example the sensation of this 
year’s Photokina, the world’s most important 
camera show, held every other year in West 
Germany, was the CANON 7. This is the 
camera with an F 0.95 lens, the fastest 
camera lens ever achieved—anywhere. It 


gathers in four times as much light as the 
human eye. It can even take a picture in 
the dark. The CANON line is part of the 
It is the product of a 
brilliant engineering and design staff, which 


Japanese miracle. 


has at its command the best in precision 
tools and the highly skilled hands of Japanese 
workmen. It is a very human miracle. 


And one that we’re proud of. 
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Do You Want To Be an Insider? 
have an urge to find out what makes your 
CANONET click? Do you want to take it 
apart and look inside? 


Do you 


Unless you are an 
expert studying Canon’s superior design and 
manufacture, we beg you to forestall the 
urge. We’ve provided an X-ray that should 
tell you what you want to know. 


Why go to all this trouble? The answer 
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is simple. Cameras are like Humpty Dumpty 
—hard to put back together again. Which 
means you might have to buy another one. 
Ordinarily we’d be happy to sell you an 
extra. But we’re having trouble keeping up 
with demand. No matter how many CANON 
cameras we make, there’s still a shortage. 
More than a million are already in use. 
(That’s a world record among camera 


makers, in case you’re wondering.) 

So if you take your CANON apart and can’t 
get it back together, and then have to buy 
another, somebody else who wants his first 
Canon will be deprived. 

If you want to be an insider, let the X-rays 
do the work. You just relax and take pic- 
tures with your CANONET, the most auto- 
matic camera on the market today. 
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One Picture= 1,000 Words 


Confucius said, anyway. 


That’s what 
He was Chinese, 
of course, but we Japanese have always liked 
to adopt the best that other cultures have 
to offer. Behold! Here is a picture of the 
CANONFLEX RM cut in two so that you 
can see for yourself how it works. The light 
travels through the F 1.2 seven-element lens, 
bounces off the slanted mirror, travels up 


through the prism, and makes another right 
angle into the viewfinder eyepiece. 

Know what that means? You see the same 
thing that the camera sees. No error, no 
distortion. And if by accident you get your 
thumb in front of the lens, you’ll see that, 
too. Before you take the picture. 

That’s all very well, you say, but with a 


mirror right in front of the film, how does 
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When 
you push the shutter button the mirror pops 
up, the film is exposed, and the mirror pops 
back down. It only takes a fifteenth of a 
second—quicker than you can blink your 


the camera take a picture? Easy. 


eye. And the pictures are marvelous. 
We like what Confucius had to say. And 
we like to think that Confucius would have 
liked the CANON. 
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Let Your Camera Steal This Scene For 
You When a boy steals his first kiss from 
a girl, it’s a big event in his life. Hers too. 


If you have the right kind of camera, a 


CANON of course, you can steal that kiss 
yourself—permanently, on movie film. You 


can steal up close, capture the tenderest of 
scenes with the realism of life, and steal 
away again, silently. 
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They’ll never know you were there, until 
Then they’ll 
want to know how you were able to do it. 
You can go ahead and tell them. 


you show them the pictures. 


It’s no 
secret. 

Just say you used a CANON 8mm movie 
camera (there are three models) with a zoom 
lens that lets you get 25 times closer without 
moving an inch. Say that your CANON 


runs so silently that its noise wouldn’t dis- 
turb them even if you had come close. Tell 
them you didn’t have to bother them. Your 
camera did the work for you. 

Then show them your CANON. They’d 
probably like to see it. After all, someday 
they’ll want to be stealing pictures like this 
themselves. Then‘they’ll want a CANON, 


too. 









































6. Canon Zoom 8-3 


‘7. Canon Motor Zoom 8 EEE 





8. Cine Canonet 8 
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Meet the Family These are our seven 
offspring. We were going to call them child- 
ren, but that wouldn’t be accurate, would 
it? They’ve grown into rather comely adults 
under the tutelage of our engineers. 

They’re so smart, well-mannered, highly 
polished and attractive that they do nearly 
all the work of taking pictures for you. 
And you'll be amazed at the remarkable 
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1. Canon 7 

2. Canonflex RM 
3. Canonet 

4. Canonet Junior 


5. Canon Demi 
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BY CANON CAMERA COMPANY INC. JAPAN wO300ISO 


quality of the pictures you take, right from 
the start. 

Seven is a large family, of course, but each 
member fills a vital need in the camera 
field. And we’re expecting an addition or 
two before long. 

We may sound a bit prejudiced, but with 
a family like this, who could resist bragging? 
We thought of introducing them with a 


Decided it wasn’t neces- 


trumpet fanfare. 


sary, though. They’re so good they speak 
for themselves. 


Canon 


CANON CAMERA CO., INC. 312 Shimomaruko, Ohta-ku, Tokyo 
CANON U.S. BRANCH 554, 5th Ave., New York 36, N.Y., U.S.A. 
CANON S.A. GENEVA 1 Rue du Hesse, Geneva, Switzerland 
CANON LATIN AMERICA Via Espana 120, Panama 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
PEREGRINE WORSTHORNE ON THE RACE ISSUE 


‘INTEGRATION CAN'T WORK’ 
Sirs: 

It would be tragic if Mr. Peregrine 
Worsthorne (Lire International, Sept. 
9) were thought to represent British 
opinion. 

Davip WESTON 
Newcastle upon Tyne, England 


Sirs: 

As one who has been in every state 
of the Union and every province of 
South Africa, may I point out the non- 
sense of Mr. Worsthorne’s unrealistic 
argument. In North America does he 
advocate segregated black states, a 
‘*homeland” for the Negro like (to use 
his own illustration) Israel for the Is- 
raeli?—an African-run Alabama, New 
Orleans, Atlanta? How? And, if not, 
what? In South Africa apartheid could 
‘theoretically make a lot of sense,’ he 
says. Does this mean “‘if the Boers were 
to till their own soil and work their 
own mines’’? If not, then we are back 
with the original problem of equal 
rights, equal opportunities and equal 
respect in accordance with desert and 
ability, not color. 


GEORGE E. GORDON CATLIN 
Kingsgate, England 


> Professor Catlin, F.R.S.A., 
F.R.S.L., is a political scientist and 
philosopher who has taught at 
many universities: Cornell, Yale, 
Calcutta, Peking, Columbia, Hei- 
delberg, McGill.—ED. 


Sirs: 

As a member of a nation that was 
during many centuries one of the most 
persecuted and discriminated against, 
I cannot but sympathize with the strug- 
gle of the American Negro for freedom 
and equality before the law. The grant- 
ing of equal rights to education, pros- 
perity and human dignity cannot be 
denied to any part of the population in 
a democracy without undermining seri- 
ously the foundations of the rights of 
all the people. 

But as a Jew and a Zionist I am 
forced to draw a parallel between the 
Negro’s struggle today and the struggle 
of the Jews for emancipation in Europe 
in the 19th Century. Then, too, most of 
the people saw in the granting of equal 
rights and opportunities the solution 
of the Jewish problem. Subsequent 
events proved this to be a dangerous 
fallacy. 

Equality, freedom and human dig- 
nity are elementary rights that must 
be granted the Negro in the U.S. but 
their attainment will not solve the 
problem—as is shown by the status of 
the Negro population in the northern 
states, where he seems to have now— 
legally—all he is fighting for in the 
South. Race hatred and animosity 
against minorities are deep-seated traits 
of human nature and no legislation will 
eradicate them. A solution of the Ne- 
gro problem, as of the Jewish problem, 
can be attained only in the Zionist 
way: let every people live in freedom 
on its own soil. The Negro as an Amer- 
ican citizen has a right to a piece of 
American territory, where he can re- 
construct his life in freedom and dig- 
nity. Although Israel has till now ab- 
sorbed less than a quarter of the Jewish 
people, its existence is already a source 
of pride for Jews everywhere. 


BINYAMIN BANAI 
Kibbutz Manarah, Israel 
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Sirs: 

Mr. Peregrine Worsthorne’s despair- 
ing attempt to rationalize his preju- 
dices does little more than reveal his 
own segregation from sociological sci- 
ence and his considerable integration 
with outdated superstitions. It is true 
that he seems a little shy to accept the 
direct implications of his own theories 
for, having referred to ‘‘the Negro” as 
“‘sadly ill-equipped by character to 
forge ahead,” to “‘the black man’s in- 
adequacies” and to the insight of Dr. 
Verwoerd into “‘racial realities,” he 
confesses that this ‘‘sounds disgustingly 
in line with the racist outpourings of 
Dr. Verwoerd or Elijah Muhammed.” 
““Sounds,” Mr. Worsthorne? It IS! 

What is the cure for this type of men- 
tality? One might suggest that Mr. 
Worsthorne return to Cambridge Uni- 
versity for enlightenment from Profes- 
sor John Hope Franklin—an eminent 
Negro scholar whose television appear- 
ances in this country have been so much 
moreimpressivethan Mr. Worsthorne’s. 
He might have a word with Frank 
Worrall, who is shortly taking his bril- 
liant cricketers along to dine with the 
Lord Mayor of London—for Frank, 
a senator in integrated Jamaica, stud- 
ied social anthropology at Manchester. 
Or he could visit Notting Hill in Lon- 
don, scene of contemptible racial vio- 
lence in 1958, and observe the happy 
results of social evolution over a single 
lustrum. 

But Mr. Worsthorne will not do 
these things because he is interested 
not in truth but in the preservation of 
group and class privileges. His infer- 
ences concerning ‘‘natural superiority” 
are not new. In my own lifetime they 
have been zealously propounded to 
segregate the working class in Britain. 
I remember when the Peregrine Worst- 
hornes of 30 years ago were opposing 
slum clearance on the grounds that 
their underprivileged fellow country- 
men were congenitally incapable of liv- 
ing cleanly and decently (‘‘give them 
baths and they’ll keep coal in them’’). 
In my own youth only the outstanding- 
ly brilliant working-class boy could 
hope for a university education. The 
Peregrine Worsthornes did not see, in 
this phenomenon, a rank injustice and 
a criminal waste of their country’s 
assets. For them this was the ‘‘natural 
order”’ of things. Today, when full ed- 
ucational opportunities are no longer 
the almost inviolable privilege of an 
elite, we cannot build universities fast 
enough to receive the multitudes of 
qualified boys and girls. 

Of course ‘‘integration” will not 
come easily. It is a hard job to fight 
the pretensions of a powerful elite and 
to raise the morale and living stand- 
ards of people long bludgeoned by 
sickening injustice and prejudice—and 
there are, of course, colored rogues and 
colored fools as well as white ones. The 
first step must be to establish freedom 
of educational opportunity. The mer- 
ciful existence of this freedom has pro- 
duced in the Notting Hill area alone 
abundant evidence of a successfully in- 
tegrated younger generation. 


Roy KINNEAR 
London, England 


>» Mr. Kinnear has appeared reg- 
ularly on the British television show 
This Was the Week That Was.—ED. 


Sirs: 
Mr. Worsthorne’s ‘‘Integration can’t 
work, so let’s start thinking” is, to use 


a British colloquialism, a ruddy hodge- 
podge of 19th Century myth and non- 
sense. 
THOMAS F. JOHNSON 
Free University West Berlin 


Berlin, West Germany 


Sirs: 

Some people of the Worsthorne per- 
suasion are usually bent on enforcing 
their views through violence. [t is not 
their politics to which I object so much 
as their pistols, police dogs and such. 
Whether a ‘“‘genuinely multiracial’’ so- 
ciety can work in this world nobody 
knows. It has never been genuinely 
tried. What has been tried, however, 
and proved thoroughly unworkable 
and desperately dangerous has been 
the selfish exercise of economic, politi- 
cal and social advantage by one group 
of human beings over another by force 
of arms. 

In the determined but nonviolent 
demonstrations now being made on 
behalf of integration in America there 
is a powerful lesson in love and cour- 
age from which the whole human race 
had better profit before we are all 
blown to hell. 


Oscar BROWN JR. 
Prince Charles Theater 


London, England 


Sirs: 

So skin-deep is the thinking of Mr. 
Worsthorne that merely on the strength 
of physical resemblance he equates the 
problems of the black American with 
those of the black African, all differ- 
ences in culture and environment not- 
withstanding. Actually if Africa and 
America must be compared, the white 
settlers in the dark continent have 
much in common with the dark settlers 
of the white one. Both are minorities 
and share the basic fear of discrimina- 
tion, but whereas the white Africans 
are fighting tooth and nail against 
second-class citizenship in the future, 
the black Americans have been so 
wronged, and are now successfully 
seeking redress. 

When Mr. Worsthorne turns to the 
problems of white settlers in Africa he 
makes more sense than elsewhere. Any- 
body who has lived there will agree 
that in spite of all assurances to the 
contrary an anti-white wave is bound 
to follow independence. To avert this 
development he turns unrealistic again 
and advocates the implementation of 
apartheid, e.g., by supporting the Ban- 
tustans in South Africa. How he pro- 
poses to make these impoverished, 
eroded rural slums economically vi- 
able is a riddle. 

The truth is that segregation will no 
more work in Africa than it does in 
America. The choice is rather between 
integration and emigration. In the 
U.S. the former is fortunately the most 
likely solution. In Africa we already 
have a steady trickle of emigrants, and 
a much larger wave must be expected 
as the Verwoerd-Salazar terror and its 
violent end scares away the more in- 
telligent and far-seeing whites. For the 
millions who cannot or will not go 
away, further development along ra- 
cialist lines can only spell disaster. Of 
this I am convinced as a white South 
African. 

MARIANNE NORDFORS 


Uppsala, Sweden 


Sirs: 
Free competition is Nature’s way of 
breeding survival of the fittest to com- 


pete with all comers, whereas racist 
privileges (by denying others their basic 
civil rights) debilitate, atrophy, weaken 
and destroy a person, a nation ora race. 


S. D. ABRAMOFF 
Rotterdam, The Netherlands 


Sirs: 

I served for 30 years in a black man’s 
country, creating much of the cultural 
life of the city in which I lived, by found- 
ing the Symphony Orchestra, the Soci- 
ety of Fine Arts, exhibitions, etc. Al- 
though deeply respected by most, I was 
beaten up by a crowd of 300 because 
I was a white. 

There is a great deal of sense in this 
article. 

A. MUSSELWHITE 
Innsbruck, Austria 


Sirs: 

Congratulations for an _ excellent 
presentation of racist views, viz., the 
Black Muslims and those of Mr. Worst- 
horne. 

D. G. Murpny, Px.D. 


Hamburg, West Germany 


Sirs: 

To say that the Negro in any country 
is ‘ill-equipped by character’’ to take 
his place in the society that has op- 
pressed him for so long is to shirk, ina 
most cowardly fashion, responsibility 
for having failed to offer Negroes the 
same educational and vocational op- 
portunities afforded their white coun- 
trymen. It is to deny the Negro his hu- 
manity and, in so doing, to deny one’s 
own. 

JACQUELINE LAPIDUS 
New York City 


Sirs: 

It is wrong to argue, as does Pere- 
grine Worsthorne, from the special case 
of Southern Rhodesia, that integration 
of African and European peoples into 
any one community can be viewed as 
one problem. Different cultures have 
different histories, and find different so- 
lutions to problems. 

Southern Rhodesia’s history makes it 
a special case."Cecil Rhodes established 
the territory under a private, commer- 
cial charter, in accordance with his idea 
of extending the British Empire in Af- 
rica ‘*‘... from the Cape to Cairo.” 
Even the British government of the day 
had qualms about its acquisition and 
administration. Rhodes was caught up 
in the tremendous wave of Edwardian 
imperialist feeling. He came under the 
influence of men like Dr. J. H. Cramb 
of Queens College, London Univer- 
sity, who believed in the British as a 
master race. Rhodes himself said: *‘We 
are the first race in the world, and the 
more of the world we inhabit, the bet- 
ter it is for the human race.” 

It is easy to understand therefore that 
Southern Rhodesia was set up as a 
double-decker society; the Europeans 
in firm control. The collapse of recent 
negotiations between the African major- 
ity and the European minority was not 
due to an inherent impracticability in 
the idea of integration but to its past 
history. This led to too small conces- 
sions offered too late. 

I do not believe that man is not in 
control of his environment. This leads 
me to the conclusion that if man is faced 
with a problem, man can find the solu- 
tion, and it can, if he will it, be a peace- 
ful one. 

MARGARET LLOYD EVANS 


Birmingham, England 
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The Changing of the Guard in West Germany 
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PREPARATORY NOTES. Stabsmusik- RECORD REACTION. Discs atuned to 
korps, essential to all major Bonn cere- the political change have been best-sell- 
monies, works out at Siegburg quarters. ers all over West Germany for weeks. 


On its drill field outside Bonn, the German Bundeswehr’s 68-man 
Stabsmusikkorps strutted in the gala uniforms that befit a guard of 
honor, and blared its brasses. And all over West Germany, two 
new records whirled in jukeboxes and home phonographs. There 
was music in the air, but it was music in which rejoicing was touched 
with melancholy. The titles of the records expressed the national 
mood. One laments Good-bye, Old Chief, Good-bye, and the other 
counsels: Let the Fat One Try It Too. Thus Germany approached a 
historic moment. On October 16, the gaunt, 87-year-old Konrad 
Adenauer would reluctantly turn over the chancellorship he had 
held for 14 years to 66-year-old, 200-pound Ludwig Erhard, his 
Minister of Economics and the architect of Germany’s postwar 
economic recovery. Long scorned by Adenauer as too much the 
economist, and too little the leader and politician, Erhard was 
showing leadership and political astuteness by attempting to keep 
the transfer of power as nearly painless as possible. Unless a 
burgeoning scandal in the Interior Ministry upset his plans, his 
new cabinet would be much like Adenauer’s old one. But change 
was inherent in the difference between the two men, as James Bell 
points out in his dispatch on page 25. Adenauer ruled autocratical- 
ly: Erhard seeks advice and will depend on his ministers, on a 
semi-official ‘‘Brain Trust” and on old friends who long have 
counseled him. Thus even men whose faces have been familiar 
for years in Bonn’s halls of government assume new importance. 
Germany’s fate, and perhaps Europe’s, will depend on how well 
they use their new freedom. For that reason, Lire International 
presents on the following pages a portfolio of the leaders who 
will work with—and in some cases against—Ludwig Erhard, the 
Fat One, when the guard at last is changed in West Germany. 
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HAPPY WARRIOR. Over an evening scotch and soda, Erhard argues 
jovially but violently with dinner table companions in his railroad car. 


ERHARD: BIG BRAIN 
BLESSED BY LUCK 


Fellow Germans credit Erhard with vast foresight in planning 
their economic life and with equal wisdom in shaping his own. 


Erhard himself recognizes that chance nudged him to success. 
The World War I shell fragments that shortened an arm and left 
him limping made him an economist instead of a shopkeeper 
like his father. Chance kept Julius Streicher from fulfilling 
his threats, in World War II, to ‘‘clean out’’ the economics 
institute that Erhard headed. Chance kept the Gestapo from 
discovering Erhard’s program—damning because it envisioned 
defeat—for rebuilding Germany afterward, and sheer chance 
put it in the hands of the Americans, who gave Erhard an 
economics post. When, in 1948, the then economics minister 
sneered at a U.S. gift of corn as ‘‘chicken feed’’ and lost his 
job, Erhard got his job and started Germany toward wealth. 


HARRIED WORRIER. Erhard’s normal expression, whether he is puff- 
ing a cigar or preparing for a television performance (above), is solemn. 
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MENDE: MAN HAPPY 
ON A SWING 


Erhard’s Vice Chancellor and Min- 
ister for Science and Atomic Affairs 
will be 47-year-old Erich Mende, a 
wartime officer who has built all his 
postwar career around the Free Dem- 
ocratic Party founded in 1945. Aman 
at home on a swing—he opposed 
Adenauer before the 1961 election, 
then led his party into an Adenauer 
coalition when Der Alte agreed to 
quit later—Mende appears happy 
running even when going nowhere. 
His selection pleases Free Democrats 
and Christian Democrats as much as 
it does his family. Free Democrats 
are delighted because it will open the 
party leadership, which Mende held, 
to the able Willi Weyer (p. 24). Chris- 
tian Democrats welcome him because, 
in the cabinet, he won’t be able to ob- 
struct their policies as in the past. 
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THE CABINET MINISTERS 
ROUND ERHARD 





GERHARD SCHRODER 


Foreign Minister since 1961, In- 
terior Minister for eight years be- 
fore that, the smooth, hard-driv- 
ing, 53-year-old Schréder, pictured 
here with his family, hopes to suc- 
ceed Erhard as Chancellor: he 
wants not only to implement for- 
eign policy but to shape it. As Er- 
hard’s Foreign Minister, he is likely 
to agree with his chief more than 
he has of late with Adenauer. He 
would expand the Common Mar- 
ket, bring in Britain, loosen ties 
with France, stand fast with U.S. 


HERMANN HOCHERL 


Hocherl, 51, who became Minis- 
ter of the Interior when Schroder 
moved to the Foreign Ministry in 
1961, is a leading light of the South 
German Christian Social Union, 
the C.D.U. partner which also pro- 
duced Franz-Josef Strauss, central 
figure of the Spiege/ scandal (LIFE 
HEINRICH KRONE International, Dec. 17, 1962). 
Hocherl lacks the finesse of the Bis- 
marck (portrait) he admires. When 





Patient, grandfatherly Heinrich C.D.U. As Adenauer’s Minister 


Krone, 67, dreamed asa boy of be- 
coming a gardener, but in his 20s 
took to politics. When the Nazis 
interrupted his career, he eked out 
his living as a traveling salesman, 
then in 1945 helped to found the 
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for Special Tasks, he has proved 
his continuing skill at nurturing 
delicate blooms and pruning awk- 
ward growths. The Federal Repub- 
lic’s ablest parliamentarian, he will 
tend Erhard’s legislative garden. 


the wire-tap scandal erupted late- 
ly, he snorted that his agents could 
not be expected to walk around 
with the constitution under their 
arms. But the political realities im- 
pel Erhard to try to retain Hocherl. 


RAINER BARZEL 


At 39 the youngest federal Min- 
ister, Barzel is a former civil serv- 
ant who turned to politics, won 
election to Parliament in 1957 and 
appointment as Minister for All 
German Affairs in 1961. That post 
had always gone to a Berliner and 
Barzel, East Prussian by birth, has 
lived in the Rhineland since the 
war, so Berliners protested furious- 
ly. But his intelligence and indus- 
try have silenced his critics and 
Barzel, long a loyal Erhard sup- 
porter, is considered a possible fu- 
ture chancellor. Despite his emi- 
nence, he still lives in a modest 
Bonn walk-up apartment with his 
wife Kriemhild and daughter, 14. 


CONTINUED 
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POLITICOS 


PRO AND CON 


ERHARD 


HERBERT WEHNER 


Strategist of the opposition Social 
Democratic Party, of which he is 
a vice chairman, the shy Herbert 
Wehner is a mental giant who is at 
his best demonstrating logic in 
back-room conferences. Wehner 
believes there is no room for Marx- 
ism in modern Germany, empha- 
sizes social progress. The party’s 
growing strength proves him right. 






MAX EHLERT 








WILLI WEYER 








Now Interior Minister of North 
Rhine-Westphalia, the bright, en- 
ergetic Weyer, 46, is a strong per- 
sonality with a law and business 
background. When he inherits the 
Free Democratic Party leadership 
from Mende he will make F.D.P. 
a working partner of the C.D.U., 
rather than German politics’ nui- 
sance. He has three children, with 
one of whom he is at work here. 


LUDGER WESTRICK 


Westrick, 69, quit industry to help 
Erhardaccomplish Germany’seco- 
nomic recovery and became State 
Secretary in the Ministry of Eco- 
nomics. The two men think iden- 
tically and Erhard would like him 
to be Economics Minister—but no 
civil servant ever has attained such 
a post. The apolitical Westrick will 
remain loyal to Erhard however, 
in whatever role he may be cast. 














J.-H. DUFHUES 


Asuccessful Ruhr lawyer, the trim, 
able, 55-year-old Josef-Hermann 
Dufhues became manager of the 
C.D.U. over Adenauer’s objections 
and criticized Der Alte during the 
Spiegel scandal. His insistence on 
principle and his organizing abil- 
ity have won him wide approval 
and make him a potential rival of 
Schroder for Chancellor some day. 


An aristocrat who is a dedicated 
democrat, and a C.D.U. founder, 
Heinrich von Brentano, 59, is ma- 
jority leader in parliament, a post 
he held in 1949-53 and resumed 
after resigning on principle as For- 
eign Minister in 1961. For Erhard, 
to whom he drew closer during the 
feud with Adenauer, he will en- 
sure party discipline in parliament. 


GROWING PAINS OF A TEEN-AGER 


by JAMES BELL 


TIME-LIFE 
BUREAU CHIEF, BONN 


N. two men could be more dis- 
similar than Ludwig Erhard and 
Konrad Adenauer. Erhard resem- 
bles a somewhat disorderly pile of 
tires while Adenauer has been de- 
scribed as a cigar-store Indian in 
modern dress. But aside from this, 
the fact that Erhard has moved 
from Adenauer’s right to the cen- 
ter, and the fact the great Old Man 
himself had disappeared from the 
cabinet portrait, the New Guard 
appears remarkably similar to the 
Old it replaces and one’s first im- 
pression is that there is not much 
of a guard change here. 

Yet the transition from the 14- 
year-old Adenauer era to that of 


Erhard represents the first great 
testing of postwar German de- 
mocracy. What Germany—Eu- 
rope’s principal problem between 
1870 and 1945—is to be in the fu- 
ture depends on the outcome of 
this test. Europe’s balance will be 
affected whichever way it goes. In 
a sense, the change from Adenauer 
to Erhard is preparatory to post- 
war Germany’s commencement 
exercise. For it has been generally 
overlooked that the new Germany 
is Europe’s teen-ager. He is only 
18 years old. Sometimes his voice 
cracks. And the big feet, still to be 
grown into, are forever stumbling 
over things. Clumsy hands still 
break crockery. And the young, 
developing mind is often painfully 
lonely and insecure. 

By and large, the lad has been 
given a proper upbringing by ear- 


ly guardians like the U.S.’s Lu- 
cius Clay and John McCloy, Brit- 
ain’s Lord Brian Robertson, and 
France’s André Frangois-Poncet. 
In good time he was turned over to 
a stern father figure named Kon- 
rad Adenauer who, always fearful 
of the boy’s manners (after all, his 
predecessors were not among Eu- 
rope’s most graceful), introduced 
him to the polite society of the 
Western world eight years ago. 

The teen-ager has studied dili- 
gently, worked hard, and been re- 
spectful to his betters. But of late 
acommon malaise of his age group 
has set in. He has shown signs of 
being fed up with parental disci- 
pline. The Germans, as usual, have 
a multisyllable word for it: Autori- 
tdtsmiidigkeit, literally, author- 
ity-weariness. 

Sensing this new mood, the 
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Christian Democratic Union, over 
the past year, has sought to make 
adjustments to meet it. To its not 
inconsiderable surprise, the party 
succeeded in inducing Mr. Author- 
ity himself to step down. But Kon- 
rad Adenauer didn’t retire willing- 
ly. He was pushed. 

Inevitably the cartoons appeared 
showing the C.D.U. in the costume 
of Wilhelm II dismissing the pilot, 
Adenauer, drawn to resemble Bis- 
marck. And, being a naturally in- 
trospective people, some Germans 
have worried ever since. The last 
time the pilot was dropped Ger- 
many got into progressive trouble 
which ended with Zusammenbruch 
(the total and complete collapse of 
everything) in May 1945. 

Was young Germany prepared 
to go forth into the world without 
the restraining hand of an Adenau- 
er? The people, by their votes in re- 
cent state elections, said Yes. The 
C.D.U. had to go along or cease to 
be the dominant party. Last April 
it decided to turn the care and feed- 
ing of the precocious youngster 
over to his kindly old uncle, Mr. 
Wirtschaftswunder, Ludwig Er- 
hard. Adenauer thought this was a 
grave mistake and fought it to the 
end. Onkel Ludwig, whose bravery 
in defying Allied occupation au- 
thorities by sweeping away price 
controls after the 1948 currency 
control created the economic mir- 
acle, said movement away from 
Autoritat was not only the wise 
but actually the only course open 


to Germany in the middle 60s. 
Most of the faces of the New 
Guard, we have noted, remain un- 
changed. What will change—and 
change enormously—is the style in 
which Bonn conducts its business. 
Adenauer was a man of lonely 
decision. He listened more as a 
means of exhausting his opponents 
than with the intent of finding a 
consensus. In the end he made up 
his mind alone. Erhard is an al- 
most compulsive listener. He is a 
team man. He leads the team as its 
captain, but he seeks and indeed 
requires advice and ideas. This 
means that more men and more 
institutions will participate in pol- 
icy-making than has been the case 
in the almost decade and a half 
Adenauer has been Chancellor. 


0... innovation will be the in- 
troduction of a nonministerial 
“‘brain trust’? to help Erhard find 
decisions. It is his conviction that 
no great problem facing the mod- 
ern state can be dealt with solely 
as an economic, political, military, 
sociological or scientific entity. 
Each issue has many facets, each 
of which must be examined. What 
Erhard has in mind is a group of 
top-level thinkers, chaired by his 
long-time associate, Economist 
Alfred Miiller-Armack, which will 
take under detailed study ques- 
tions like ‘‘What should our ulti- 
mate‘ relationship to Comecon 
be?” And ‘*How can the Franco- 
German treaty of cooperation be 
fitted into the Atlantic Alliance?’ 


RIVALS FOR ONE POST 





WOLFRAM LANGER 


Formerly a journalist for the re- 
spected Handelsblatt, Langer, 47, 
is director of the Economics Min- 
istry’s department of business pol- 
icy, where his ability to boil down 
the essentials of voluminous files 
has made him indispensable to Er- 
hard; totally trustworthy and a 
man in whom his chief can con- 
fide, Langer would move, under 
Erhard’s plans, to the post of State 
Secretary in Erhard’s chancellery. 
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KARL GUMBEL 


Director of personnel in the Minis- 
try of Defense, the 62-year-old 
Gumbel is the favorite of the 
C.D.U.’s Catholic wing to become 
Erhard’s Secretary of State in the 
chancellery. Erhard prefers Wolf- 
ram Langer, but must reckon with 
Catholic desires to retain influence 
despite the Catholic Adenauer’s re- 
placement by the Protestant Er- 
hard. Gumbel is an excellent or- 
ganizer and efficient civil servant. 


BUNDESVERTEIDIGUNGSM 








OTTO A. H. VOGEL 


A Bavarian textile industrialist, the 
beaming Vogel, who is 67, first 
warmed to Erhard in 1945 when 
Erhard was with Bavaria’s Eco- 
nomics Ministry and Vogel was 
president of the German textile in- 
dustry. When Erhard reformed the 
currency, Vogel lined up the textile 
industry’s crucial support: Erhard 
often turns to his friend and men- 
tor at times he needs and wants 
outspoken, common-sense advice. 





There will be a political scientist 
(probably Tiibingen University’s 
brilliant Theodor Eschenburg), a 
scientist, a sociologist and other 
experts who will examine the prob- 
lems from all angles and seek to 
reach broad policy consensus. 
Thus Erhard hopes to substitute 
expert advice for the multitudi- 
nous pressure groups which were 
so powerful during the Adenauer 
administration. 

The Bundestag (federal parlia- 
ment), long subordinated to the 
executive, will increase in impor- 
tance. It follows from this that the 
party caucus will initiate more bas- 
ic legislation itself, spend less time 
rubber-stamping orders handed 
down from the Palais Schaumburg. 
Bundestag committee chairmen 
will achieve new status. The new 
role of the Bundestag will bring 
greater prominence to two men 
who have always been minor pow- 
ers in Bonn, Heinrich Krone and 
Heinrich von Brentano. 

Krone, a first-class political fix- 
er, has been Minister for Special 
Tasks for the past two years and 
will continue to be so. His ‘‘special 
tasks” under Erhard will be mainly 
liaison between the Chancellor, his 
cabinet, and the parliamentary 
caucus. Erhard is not especially 
good at the jovialities so essential 
in humoring back-benchers. Krone 
is a genius at it. 

Brentano, bachelor scion of a 
famous old German family, is a 
former foreign minister who, after 
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DR. ALFRED MULLER-ARMACK 


Dr. Miiller-Armack, 62, resigned 
as director of the Institute of Polit- 
ical Science at Cologne in 1952 at 
Erhard’s behest to become Secre- 
tary of State in the Ministry of Eco- 
nomics, to work for European uni- 
fication. He brilliantly represented 
his country in the Common Market 
negotiations but, opposing Ade- 
nauer’s pragmatism, often tried to 
quit, and only Erhard’s pleas kept 
him on. He will be a brain-truster. 


resigning in protest when Adenau- 
er’s pragmatism became too much 
for him, returned to the position 
he held in the Republic’s early days 
—chairman of the C.D.U. caucus. 
He is thus the Bundestag’s majori- 
ty leader. As such he will be far 
more important under Erhard than 
he was in the Adenauer years. 

Josef-Hermann Dufhues, man- 
aging chairman of the C.D.U., will 
come into his own. He will attempt 
to bring some sense of purpose and 
discipline to the loosely knit party 
whose weakness before the mono- 
lithic Social Democrats has always 
been its lack of organization. He 
assumes particular importance be- 
cause he believes with Erhard that 
the C.D.U. must find an ideology 
with which to replace the prag- 
matism into which it increasing- 
ly lapsed during Adenauer’s last 
years. Dufhues will have difficulty 
in both of these endeavors because 
the chairman of the party is, and 
will remain, Konrad Adenauer, 
who believes that pragmatism is a 
sufficient ideology in itself. 

With Erich Mende entering the 
cabinet as Vice Chancellor, opera- 
tional control of the coalition’s mi- 
nority party, the Free Democrats, 
passes to Diisseldorf’s shrewd and 
aggressive Willi Weyer. Erhard 
will have in Weyer a partner with 
whom it will be hard to drive a 
bargain but one who will be more 
sure of himself than Mende was 
when he had day-to-day direction 
of the party. 


OFFICIAL AND UNOFFICIAL 


KARL BLESSING 


President of the official Deutsche 
Bundesbank, thevigorous, 63-year- 
old Blessing will advise Erhard on 
monetary policy. A banker all his 
working life, Blessing agrees with 
Erhard that a reform of monetary 
policy is necessary, and will speak 
too for his banking colleagues, 
who possess more influence in Ger- 
many, through their ties with com- 
merce and industry, than their fel- 
lows in most countries can wield. 


The opposition Socialists, with 
a string of local election successes 
behind them and public opinion 
polls showing them ahead nation- 
ally, will be propelled by the most 
brilliant political mind in Germa- 
ny today, which belongs to tall, 
dour Herbert Wehner. Over the 
past five years Wehner, almost 
singlehandedly, has converted the 
S.P.D. from a dispirited Marxist 
party saddled with a philosophy 
of the eternal Nein to an up-and- 
at-’em bourgeois organization with 
clean fingernails and a_ Rinso- 
white shirt: Willy Brandt is its 
front man. 


The German ‘‘Establishment’s” 
pecking order will change. Hans 
Vogel, an Augsburg textile manu- 
facturer and friend of many years, 
will be to Erhard what the Cologne 
banker, Robert Pferdmenges, was 
to Adenauer—a confidant who 
can blow the whistle without cre- 
ating a government crisis. 
Berthold Beitz, Krupp’s general 
manager who served Adenauer as 
“unofficial foreign minister’ in 
trade dealings with the Soviet bloc, 
will lose his standing, for he and 
Erhard have never got on. If Er- 
hard needs some ‘‘unofficial”’ work 
done behind the Iron Curtain he 
will probably call in Otto Wolff 
von Amerongen, president of the 
International Chamber of Com- 
merce and head of the Committee 
for Eastern Trade of the Federa- 
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DR. THEODOR ESCHENBURG 
Professor of political science at 
Tiibingen University, Dr. Theodor 
Eschenburg, 59, is one of modern 
Germany’s most forthright and un- 
compromising spokesmen on be- 
half of democracy; thus he has 
earned the dislike of many public 
figures along with the respect of 
Erhard. He will not join the gov- 
ernment, but Erhard wants him to 
cooperate with Miiller-Armack in 
analyzing West German problems. 


tion of German Industry. Her- 
mann Abs, the chairman of the 
Deutsche Bank, will give way to 
Karl Blessing, president of the 
Bundesbank, as Erhard’s chief 
banking adviser. 

Erhard hopes to keep changes 
in the cabinet to a minimum. If he 
has his way, there will be, in addi- 
tion to Mende, only his own suc- 
cessor as Minister of Economics. 
For this vital post, one of Bonn’s 
so-called ‘‘classic ministries,” Er- 
hard wants to installa nonpolitician 
named Ludger Westrick. Westrick 
is an industrialist who was talked 
into becoming Erhard’s state sec- 
retary a dozen years ago, and has 
been, in his own words, ‘‘trapped 
ever since.”’ Never in the short his- 
tory of the Federal Republic has 
a state secretary (who holds civil 
service rank) been promoted to 
minister. To the C.D.U.’s politi- 
cians, the establishment of a prece- 
dent now is too repulsive to con- 
template. Plums are for politicians. 

The man who may unwittingly 
frustrate Erhard’s desire to keep 
unchanged the present cabinet— 
formed following the 1961 election 
and reformed after the Spiegel 
scandal last November—is Minis- 
ter of Interior Hermann Hocherl. 
Herr Hocherl, like former Defense 
Minister Franz—Josef Strauss, 
whose behavior in the Spiegel case 
resulted in his elimination from the 
cabinet, is a baroque Bavarian. He 
is currently involved in defending 
the West German equivalent of the 
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OTTO WOLFF VON AMERONGEN 


Owner of a Rhenish steel compa- 
ny, Otto Wolff von Amerongen, 
45, has served with quiet skill as 
liaison between the federal gov- 
ernment and German industry on 
questions related to trade with the 
East, which he visits annually and 
where he makes useful acquaint- 
anceships. Erhard is expected to 
use Von Amerongen, instead of 
Berthold Beitz, to put out unofficial 
feelers for contacts with the East. 





FBI, called the Federal Office for 
the Protection of the Constitution. 
In recent weeks it has been revealed 
that the Office has ‘‘only”’ 16 for- 
mer SS men at work protecting the 
constitution from right-wing move- 
ments and Communists. The Office 
has also been accused of illegally 
tapping telephones. Not so, said 
Herr Hocherl indignantly. It only 
asks the three Allies to tap phones 
for it. The resultant uproar could 
force Erhard to exclude Hocherl 
from his cabinet. But Hocherl, the 
only member of the Bavarian wing 
of the C.D.U. to hold a ‘“‘classic’’ 
ministry, is one domino in a row. 
If he falls, he will topple others, 
necessitating a reshuffle to re-es- 
tablish the delicate power balance 
between the C.D.U., the C.S.U. 
(Bavarian wing) and the F.D.P. 

Erhard does not particularly 
love Herr Hocherl! but he wants the 
minister to survive because he be- 
lieves still another major cabinet 
shakeup will damage the C.D.U. 
To Erhard, the party should pro- 
ject an image of calm continuity 
of personnel and policies ‘‘which 
have given the German people so 
much since 1949.” 

Whatever happens in the next 
few weeks, the Erhard government 
which emerges is bound to be a 
looser, more decentralized body 
catering to the voter’s Autoritats- 
miidigkeit. Parliament and parties, 
ministries and ministers, not to 
mention brain-trusters and mem- 
bers of the Establishment, will have 


more freedom of movement—and 
hence more margin for error—than 
they had under Adenauer. And this 
is precisely what worries those who 
believe the teen-ager is too young 
to act for himself. For in the “‘con- 
fusion” which will arise, these peo- 
ple say, evil men could emerge. 


Las authority could, it is 
contended, bring about a situation 
wherein a yet unknown spokes- 
man for the ‘‘national opposition” 
might be able to coordinate his 
demagoguery with the onset of dis- 
illusionment over the possibility of 
reunification of the German State 
and the formalization of the east- 
ern frontiers at the Oder-Neisse 
line before a peace treaty is signed 
by a reunified Germany. Adenauer 
and others have warned that “‘hard 
decisions for the German people” 
are in the offing. These are facing 
up to the fact that so long as Khru- 
shchev and the present Soviet Pre- 
sidium hold power there will be no 
reunification of Germany save on 
Khrushchev’s terms which are, 
simply, a Communist Germany. 
And most Germans who look 
ahead see a general recognition of 
the Oder-Neisse line as part of any 
settlement to ease East-West ten- 
sions in Central Europe. 

Well? Could a demagogue top- 
ple a government based on Autori- 
tatsmiidigkeit? Is the new Ger- 
many capable of resisting such a 
man? That is what the teen-ager’s 
test is all about. My answer, based 
onalmost lO years of acquaintance, 
is that he will not only pass the 
test but will pass with high marks. 

This Germany is not the Ger- 
many of the Weimar Republic. The 
good life of the Wirtschaftswunder 
has produced some oddities like 
Munich’s Madame Club, rich Ger- 
mans scurrying about Europe buy- 
ing up land, and gauche and obese 
nouveau riche wallowing in warm 
spa mud. But nowhere is there dis- 
cernible the moral degeneration ac- 
curately described in Christopher 
Isherwood’s novels about Berlin in 
the crazy ’20s. 

What one does see when he looks 
at Germany beyond the cabinet 
portrait, beyond the massed Mer- 
cedes limousines on the Autobah- 
nen, and the Madame Club is a 
young nation full of life, vigor and 
motivations as good as any in the 
Western world today. Forty-five per 
cent of the West Germans are un- 
der 30. They are no more restless 
than their counterparts in the U.S., 
probably less so than their brothers 
and sisters in Britain. By and large 
they seek a decent moral and ma- 
terial life. The illusion of a Great 
Germany dominating Europe and 
the world lies buried forever in the 
grassy mound which has grown 
over the rubble of the Reichskanz- 
lei just east of the ugly Berlin wall. 
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PONDERING THE FUTURE. Still at the Economics Ministry desk, Ludwig 
Erhard thinks ahead to his grave new responsibilities. Despite his air of repose, 
he maintains a murderous pace, needs two crews of secretaries when traveling. 


PONDERING THE PAST. Aloneand lonely, Adenauer looks out on the garden 
of the Palais Schaumburg, his back turned to the cabinet room of the Chancel- 
lery, from which he is moving. But his voice will still be heard in Germany. 











At the International Management Congress 


BULGING WHO'S WHO 
OF WORLD BUSINESS 





i rapt crowd that packed the 
New York Hilton’s grand ballroom 
was made up of 3,000 presidents, 
board chairmen and other top execu- 
tives of the greatest companies of 70 
nations. The subject that engrossed 
them was ‘‘Human Progress Through 
Better Management,’ the general 
theme of the 13th triennial meeting 
of the International Management 
Congress. It held them through five 
days of speeches by nearly 200 execu- 
tives. The Congress is sponsored by a 
nongovernmental international or- 
ganization, the Comité International 
de l’Organization Scientifique, found- 
ed 39 years ago’by Herbert Hoover 
and Tomas Masaryk, first president of 
Czechoslovakia. The delegates, whose 
roster glittered with such names as 
H.F.R. Catherwood of British Alu- 
minium, Thomas J. Watson of IBM, 
Konosuke Matsushita of Matsushita 
Electric and Dr. Hans H. Moll of 
Krupp, heard Enrico Bignami, of the 
giant Nestlé corporation, warn that 
superorganizations such as the Com- 
mon Market might turn businessmen 
into politicians. They heard Mc- 
George Bundy, special assistant to 
President Kennedy, ask them to think 
about the dangers of unwarranted 
business influence on government de- 
cisions. And they heard David Rocke- 
feller, head of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank, suggest (above) an internation- 
al business ‘‘Peace Corps”’ to help un- 
developed nations get on their feet. 
Mr. Rockefeller also touched on an- 
other of the Congress’ major sub- 
jects: how to deal with the new ma- 
chines and the human problems that 
come with them. He challenged the 
industrialists, some from countries 
where the technological revolution is 
in its birth agonies. ““‘The manager’s 
prime opportunity,” he said, ‘‘is to 
match technological advance with the 
kind of social inventiveness that will 
take the pain out of progress.’’ The 
faces and the words of some other 
delegates appear on the next page. 


CONTINUED 
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BUSINESS CONTINUED 


Some Words of Wisdom—and Controversy—and Some Timely 
Tips from Congress Speeches of World Business Elite 


A MANAGEMENT “PEACE CORPS.” ‘‘T would 
like to put forth a personal proposal for action. 
It is my suggestion that private companies in the 
industrialized nations—in addition to pursuing 
their own investment opportunities abroad—vol- 
unteer to send members of their management to 
work in the developing areas. I have in mind what 
might be called a Managerial Task Force of Free 
Enterprise. Its volunteers would serve for periods 
of perhaps two to three years in a unit assigned 
to a particular nation. They would be on leave of 
absence from their companies in Western Europe, 
North America, Japan or elsewhere, but would 
continue to receive full salary and fringe benefits 
from these companies. They would go only by in- 
vitation, and would work on the planning and 
organizing of special projects deemed essential 
to national economic development.’”—Davip 
ROCKEFELLER, President of The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, U.S.A. 


OF PLANNING TOO WELL. “‘Steps taken by a 
government to obstruct private capital exports 
can very easily backfire, regardless of the motiva- 
tions involved. Through such measures, the citi- 
zens of the country in question are often encour- 
aged to increase their transfer of capital abroad 
and can be expected to look for ways and means 
to do so.”—HERMANN J. Ass, member of the 
Board of Managing Directors, Deutsche Bank, 
A.G., Germany. 


EFFICIENCY COMES FIRST. “‘It must be true 
that pioneering, risk-taking and progress are easi- 
est in an efficient, profitable, prosperous business 
... I put efficiency as a 
first consideration. .. . 
If business is to be a pub- 
lic servant, serving cus- 
tomers, employes and 
the public weal, it must 
first look to itself; it can- 
not save others while fail- 
ing itself... . A well-run 
business can lead; a bad- 
ly run one, a neglected, 
spare-time, or amateur 
one, will not lead for 
long. Eyes must be kept 
on the ball. Management must manage.”’—Sir 
HARRY PILKINGTON, Chairman of Pilkington 
Brothers, Ltd., Great Britain. 





NOT EFFICIENCY ALONE. “‘I should say that 
the men who work today do not only ask for effi- 
ciency; but for an efficiency which renders some 
service. The efficiency which yields only to the 
consumer is called into a subordinate perspective 
against the common good of the system as a 
whole. Economic activity, in the great set of all 
human activities, must cooperate with the non- 
profitable ones to favor the progress of the com- 
munity.” —GIUSEPPE CARDINAL SIRI, Archbish- 
op of Genoa, Italy. 


THE PERSONAL TOUCH. “‘I ama firm believer 
in the harmonizing value of the personal ap- 
proach. . . . Written regulations and directives, 


Japan’s Toyonobu Domen, who addressed 
the meeting on international companies’ 
employe and customer policies, converses 
with Giuseppe Cardinal Siri, who discussed 
management’s responsibility to mankind. 
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announcements on notice boards and contribu- 
tions to company magazines all serve a necessary 
or useful purpose, but they leave a gap which 
must be bridged by well-timed personal contacts 
for which opportunity will not be lacking to those 
with the will and perception to avail of it.’”’— 
JEREMIAH FRANCIS DEMPSEY, Director and Gen- 
eral Manager, Aer Lingus-Irish International Air- 
lines, Ireland. 


A LESSON IN SOAP. ‘‘We have witnessed the 
transition from yellow soap to the synthetic de- 
tergents. After the latter were developed and 
launched in the U.S.A., it took them about 30 
years to conquer the mar- 
kets of Western Europe. 
Nowadays in so-called 
primitive markets... we 
are introducing synthetic 
powders right away. Con- 
trary to many expecta- 
tions, people are taking to 
them with distinct enthu- 
siasm. The lesson to be 
drawn from this is that it 
is very wrong to look up- 
on particular markets 
as primitive and for that 
reason to underestimate their requirements and po- 
tentialities.”—Dr. PETER KUIN, Managing Direc- 
tor, Unilever, The Netherlands. 


BEWARE THE RED-TAPE ARTISTS. “‘In at- 
tempting rapidly to improve the living standards 
of the masses, the state is often led to exercise 
control through the enactment of a number of 
laws, and the enforcement of many rules and reg- 
ulations. We would do well to bear in mind that 
with each new restraint created by law, is set up 
a control procedure administered by man, and un- 
less there is constant vigilance, as there should be 
in a democracy, each center of control tends 
to be a focus of delay and corruption, which ne- 
gates the very purpose in view.”’"—R. P. BILLIMORIA, 
Chief Personnel Manager, the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, Ltd., India. 


ADVANTAGE OF “‘HANASHIAI.” ‘‘The specifi- 
cally American type of collective bargaining 
mechanism is practically absent from the Japa- 
nese scene. I think that the typically Japanese 
atmosphere of hanashiai (conference) is respon- 





sible. We seem to have acquired the art of reach- 
ing compromises which, although not 100% satis- 
factory on both sides, nevertheless make both 
parties feel good about what has been achieved.” 
—Toyonosu Domen, President, Ajinomoto Com- 
pany, Inc., Japan. 


EQUAL WAGES. “‘In Sweden we accept the same 
wage level in a branch as a principle because we 
think that we should have a labor market in the 
pure sense of the word the same way in which we 
have a market, for instance, of raw material. The 
fact that one enterprise is more successful than 
another should not automatically mean that the 
workers and white-collar people employed should 
profit from this situation.”,—CuRT-STEFFAN GIE- 
SECKE, Vice President, Swedish Employers’ Con- 
federation, Sweden. 


CONDUCT AND CONFIDENCE. ‘‘A leader of 
industry or a businessman, and the head of an 
organization or an em- 
ploye may teach and say 
things which he is not 
willing to carry out in his 
daily practice. One talks 
about fundamental prin- 
ciples, whereas one’s con- 
duct and attitude may 
give abundant evidence 
that what is really at 
stake is more or less nar- 
row sectional interests. 
A great deal is said about 
confidence in business 
and industry. The question of confidence is in- 
nately associated with one’s attitude and con- 
duct. This will soon be discovered by the leader 
of a business enterprise if he takes an interest 
in it.”—SVERRE WALTER RostorT, Managing Di- 
rector of the Kristiansands Mek. Verksted, A.S., 
Norway. 





HOW TO MISMANAGE AID. “‘Roads, dams, effi- 
ciency and the smile of rulers—that is all that 
matters [in many development programs]: but 
spirit, freedom, joy, happiness, truth, man—that 
never enters the mind. A world of perfect techni- 
cians is the aim, not a world of human beings, 
let alone of beings divine.’”’—CHARLES MALIK, 
former President of the United Nations General 
Assembly, Lebanon. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING KING SIZE VIRGINIA 








All over the world more people smoke Rothmans 
than any other King Size Virginia. For smoothness and 
satisfaction no other cigarette offers you, 
try Rothmans King Size and you'll agree: Rothmans 
King Size really satisfies. Rothmans extra length, 
finer filter and the best tobacco money can buy give 
you true King Size flavour. Have a real 
King Size cigarette — have a Rothmans King Size. 


Rothmans 
hing vite 
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WHEN IT COMES TO EXPERIENCE, 
RELIABLE KLM HAS HAD A HEAD START! 


Like to know why? Read on... 





To be first in running an airline means that you’re already 
way out in front! KLM Royal Dutch Airlines has been 
flying longer than any other airline in the world; 438 
years. The first regular scheduled air service in the world 
was a KLM flight from Amsterdam to London back in 
1920. In their 48-year history, KLM and the Dutch have 
chalked up quite a number of pioneering achievements - 
and quite a reputation in aviation circles. Read more. . 


There is a long list of technical firsts 
to the credit of KLM and the careful 
Dutch. KLM was the first airline in the 
world to use air-cooled engines, blind- 
flying instruments, Para Visual Direc- 
tor and a dozen more devices which, 
over the years, have made flying more 
reliable. Even the simple sponge rubber 
seat was a KLM idea - and the first KLM 
stewardess took to the air twenty-five 
years ago! 


Where, and what does KLM fly? 


You’d expect that an airline which has 
been in existence for 43 years would now 
cover most of the world. KLM does! In 
fact, its international network of 144,000 
miles is the world’s second largest. 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR NEAREST KLM OFFICE 


And the aircraft? The latest DC-8 fan 
jets on worldwide routes, and in Europe, 
jet-powered Electra IIs and Viscounts. 
KLM was the first European airline to 
order and operate DC-8 jets and is the 
only European airline flying Electra IIs. 


KLM inspectors keep an _ individual 
history of every single instrument on 
every jet. A KLM inspector could tell 
you how many hours any instrument 
has ever flown, how it performed, the 
name of every technician who has ever 
worked on it, what he did toit-and why! 
KLM is the only European airline en- 
trusted with NATO jet servicing and 
30°, of KLM’s workshop time is spent 
on maintenance for other airlines. 


tually any airport in the world 





Air freight is important to KLM as well. 


Holland’s location, at the edge of 
Europe on the Rhine delta, has made it 
a natural hub of trade routes - and made 
Dutchmen thoroughgoing businessmen. 
KLM first carried freight in 1920 and is 
today one of the world’s largest inter- 
national carriers of freight. KLM can 
help you with air freighting and a chat 
with KLM cost experts cansave youtime 
and money. KLM aircraft are avail- 

able for freight charter to vi 
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SYNCOM II ORBITS WITHOUT EVER GOING AROUND THE EARTH 


Satellite Stays Put 


After a jolting thrust that put it 22/300 
miles in spaceand a series of delicate nudg- 
es that put it in position over Brazil, the 
revolutionary new communications satel- 
lite called Syncom II is operating within 
day-and-night reach of 90% of the free . 
world’s telephones. It hovers there in a fig- 
ure-eight pattern at a speed that is syn- 
chronized with the earth’s rotation and 
enables it to remain over a fixed point on 
earth. This tricky ‘‘synchronous” orbit was 
achieved by the precisely timed maneuvers 
shown in this diagram. Minutes after its 
launch from Cape Canaveral on July 26, 
Syncom’s third-stage rocket spun it around 
like a top to stabilize it, then boosted it 
into its initial orbit (curved line away from 
earth). At the high point (apogee) of this 
orbit, a rocket fired it into its synchronous 
orbit where it drifted, as expected, slowly 
east. Then came the first in a series of five 
firings of its tiny gas jets that nudged it 
westward, rolled it over to aim its antenna 
at the earth, and finally, with ‘a series of 
exactly 2,024 spurts of gas, stopped it on 
Aug. 15, right where its designers wanted it. 










































Ee II, here slightly 
tilted to show its underside, 
traces a figure-eight pattern 
(shown against earth back- 
ground) above Brazil. Jag- 
ged lines from its antenna 
show it relaying telephone 
messages between a com- 
munications ship off La- 
gos, Nigeria and a ground 
station at Lakehurst, N.J. 
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Riding High, It Covers Third of Earth 


y a month after launch, Syn- 
com, which was built by Hughes 
Aircraft Co., had already handled 
more traffic than all previous com- 
munications satellites combined, 
including the two celebrated Tel- 
stars. Though Syncom cannot, like 
Telstar, transmit TV pictures, it can 
relay telephone conversations, ra- 
dio broadcasts, teletype messages 
and radiophotos. Moreover, where 
Telstar comes into practical radio 
range only during parts of some or- 
bits and must be tracked by fast- 


turning antennas, Syncomcan keep 
in 24-hour touch with simpler and 
cheaper equipment. It would take 
from 30 to 50 Telstars to cover the 
earth—but only three Syncoms. 
There are two main features that 
give Syncom its advantage. One 
is its great height (22,300 miles 
above the earth as compared with 
Telstar’s high point of 6,713), al- 
lowing much broader coverage—a 
third of the globe’s surface. The 
other is its ability to stay over one 
spot on earth. This is illustrated in 


the picture below; the model at the 
end of the string circles just fast 
enough to remain always face-to- 
face with the turning boy. Ideal- 
ly, a synchronous satellite should 
be truly stationary, hovering like 
an unmoving dot in the sky. To 
achieve this, however, it would have 
to orbit around the equator. Syn- 
com II does a figure eight because 
its orbit crosses the equator at an 
angle. Future Syncoms, adding the 
capacity to transmit TV, will prob- 
ably be given an equatorial orbit. 


A, Syncom was fired into syn- 
chronous orbit 22,300 miles up, 
its rocket exhaust plume flared 
(100 miles long at one point), 
then burned out. These pictures 
were taken at a NASA tracking 
stationrun by Smithsonian As 

physical Observatory in Africa. 


Tees photograph 
shows how Syncom stays over 
same spot on earth. Speed of 
model moving around boy is syn- 
chronized with rate of boy’s turn- 
ing: thus he always faces model. 
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Kent with the MICRONITE ‘Balance’ is the key word. Because you can 


go too far in either direction. 


Filter offers smokers the Lorillard Research developed the"Micronite’ 


. : filter to do a good job in filtration. That stands 
best balance of filtration to reason. But they never forgot the fact that 


real smoking pleasure calls for satisfying 


and mild, satisfying taste taste as well. 





So, if you smoke a filter cigarette (or even 
if you don't), don’t you think you should 
smoke Kent? 





FOR BOTH MILDNESS | 
AND SATISFYING TASTE 
SMOKE KENT 
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A heroic war saved Greece’s freedom, 


a tragic war broke its spirit P R | 1) KR 


neient Greece’s golden age was born out of the shining 
heroism of one war, in which a handful of free men hurled 


back an invading horde of slaves. It perished in the sickening 
convulsions of a second war fought without honor or glory 
which, like the sun setting behind the ruins of Cape Sounion, 
bathed Greece in the lurid glow of decay. 

The first war, the Persian invasions of 490 and 480 B.C., 
was perhaps the most idealistic war ever fought, and its 





AND FALL 


stirring story was recorded by a historian ideally suited to his 
theme. The sanguine Herodotus saw the Persian wars almost 
as a Homeric epic, a climax in the eternal struggle between 
East and West, between slavery and human dignity. In the 
second war, the Peloponnesian War of fifty years later, Sparta 
and Athens, surrounded by their satellites, plunged Greece 
into a 27-year agony of fratricide. It, too, had its ideal his- 
torian, Thucydides. He saw his war almost as a Greek trag- 


edy and perceived that the defeats of the Peloponnesian War 
took place not on the battlefields but in the souls of men. 
The Peloponnesian War was a bitterness and shame that 
the ancient Greeks would have preferred to forget; but they 
always glowed at the memory of the Persian war. “In win- 
ter,” wrote the philosopher Xenophanes, “we sit by the fire- 
side . . . and drink sweet wine and munch nuts and say... 
“How old were you, dear friend, when the Persians came?’ ” 


CONTINUED 
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I, 480 B.C. Greece shook to the 
tread of the most colossal invad- 
ing army that men had ever seen. 
Xerxes, the Great King, absolute 
ruler over an empire that stretched 
3,000 miles from Europe to In- 
dia, had set out with the concen- 
trated might of his enormous realm 
to crush the diminutive land of 
Greece. In a feat that still seems 
unbelievable, the Greeks utterly 
routed the invaders, saving their 
own liberty and giving men rea- 
son to hope that mindless hordes 
whipped into battle at one man’s 
will need not always prevail against 
even a small number of free men 
fighting for their lives, their fami- 
lies and their laws. 

The war was no simple matter 
of good against bad: there was stu- 
pidity, cowardice and treachery on 
both sides. But the invasion had an 
uplifting effect on the Greeks, who 
largely forgot their petty quarrels 
and united against the common 
foe. In the death and destruction 
that Xerxes’ armies brought, the 
Greeks also discovered the unique 
mission of their own civilization 
and a voice to utter it. 

It was the voice of Herodotus, 
“the father of history,” who told 
the story of the war in his Histo- 
ries. An Ionian, born in the city of 
Halicarnassus, he wrote his history 
during the golden age. The work 
had as much pro-Greek propagan- 
da in it as history, and this may be 
one reason why it became popular 
immediately. It was read aloud at 
Greek festivals as a moving testa- 
ment of what the Greeks regarded 
as their greatest achievement. 


Nati was the second Persian 
despot to march against Greece. 
Ten years before, in 490 B.C., 
Xerxes’ father Darius had sent an 
expedition to punish Athens for 
its part in the abortive revolt of the 
Greek cities of Ionia, which had 
some time before been swallowed 
up by the Persian empire. The 
Athenians had stopped that threat 
at Marathon, pushing Darius’ army 
-into the sea. And now Xerxes was 
out to avenge his dead father’s in- 
jured pride. 

In preparation for the great in- 
vasion Xerxes ransacked every 
corner of his realm. “For four 
years,” says Herodotus, “the mus- 
tering of troops and the provision 
of stores and equipment contin- 





ued.” The king left nothing to 
chance. He set up supply dumps 
along his intended line of march. 
He set thousands of his subjects to 
work under the lash digging a canal 
across the neck of stormy Athos 
peninsula (see map). He sent en- 
voys to every place in Greece except 
Athens and Sparta, demanding the 
usual tokens of submission—earth 
and water. 


jhe was not a nation in all 
Asia,”’ writes Herodotus, “‘that Xer- 
xes did not take with him against 
Greece.” Herodotus wildly exagger- 
ated the size of Xerxes’ army, put- 
ting it at around five million men 
and over 4,000 ships. More likely, 
Xerxes had around 180,000 men 
and 800 triremes—a force still 


many times bigger than anything 
Greece could muster. 

When all was ready, Xerxes led 
his myriads out of Asia into Europe 
over a pair of floating bridges built 
across the Hellespont. On the far- 
ther shore he held a grand review 
and was so moved that he sum- 
moned Demaratus, a renegade Spar- 
tan in his retinue, and said, “‘Tell 
me—will the Greeks dare to lift a 
hand against me?”’ Demaratus re- 
plied, “My lord, the Spartans will 
not under any circumstances ac- 
cept terms which would mean slav- 
ery for Greece; they will fight you 
even if the rest of Greece submits. 
Fighting singly, the Spartans are as 
good as any, but fighting together 
they are the best soldiers in the 
world. They are free—yes—but not 


entirely free; for they have a mas- 
ter, and that master is Law, which 
they fear much more than your 
subjects fear you.” 

Unworried by this, Xerxes began 
the long march through Greece. 
Army and fleet advanced together, 
the fleet sailing always close to 
shore, and the army hugging the 
coast. The expedition passed un- 
eventfully through Thrace, already 
part of Xerxes’ dominions, even 
through Macedonia and Thessaly, 
without meeting any resistance. 

In Macedonia the heralds Xerxes 
had sent with demands for submis- 
sion now rejoined the army—some 
empty-handed, others bringing the 
submissive earth and water. Some 
city-states which submitted, says 
Herodotus, “were in good spirits, 
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Persia’s hordes march in 
to crush the Greeks 


ASSAILED 
BY THE MIGHT 
OF XERXES 


but others were thrown into a pan- 
ic, partly because there were not 
enough ships to meet the Persians, 
partly because many of the Greeks 
were all too willing to accept Per- 
sian dominion.” Some cities ac- 
tually welcomed the invasion as an 
opportunity to settle old scores 
with their neighbors. 


ie oracle at Delphi, chief cen- 
ter of prophecy in Greece, ad- 
vised the Athenians to put their 
trust in the “wooden wall.’’ Some 
thought this meant the Acropolis, 
which was once surrounded by a 
thorn hedge. But others, including 
the rising Athenian leader Themis- 
tocles, were sure that the wooden 
wall meant ships, and they set 
about readying the fleet. 


At the Isthmus of Corinth, the 
neck of land that joins the Pelo- 
ponnesian peninsula to the rest of 
Greece, 31 city-states, including 
Athens and Sparta, formed an al- 
liance. They agreed to make a stand 
against Xerxes’ army at the narrow 
pass of Thermopylae, where the 
mountains drop off into the sea, 
and to send a fleet to Artemisium, 
on the island of Euboea, to inter- 
cept the Persian fleet. Leadership 
of the alliance was given to the 
Spartans, but the Spartans at heart 
were only interested in saving the 
Peloponnesus. As a token gesture 
they sent one of their kings, Leon- 
idas, to Thermopylae with 7,000 
men, but only 300 were actually 
Spartans. 

Surprised by the news that some 
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Greeks were prepared to resist him 
at Thermopylae, Xerxes sent a Per- 
sian to spy on the enemy. The 
troops the spy saw “happened to 
be the Spartans,” says Herodotus, 
“and some were stripped for exer- 
cise, while others were combing 
their hair,” as Spartans always did 
before facing death. The news be- 
wildered Xerxes. He could not un- 
derstand how so small a force could 
fight with his army. “For four 
days Xerxes waited,” Herodotus 
continues, “in constant expecta- 
tion that the Greeks would es- 
cape; then, on the fifth, he was 
seized with rage and sent troops 
forward with orders to take them 
alive and bring them into his pres- 
ence.’ But the Spartans beat off 
every assault and “made it plain 
enough to anyone, and not least to 
the king himself, that he had in his 
army many men, indeed, but few 
soldiers.” Time after time Xerxes 
flung one corps after another at the 
pass, without breaking the Greek 
line. 

On the seventh day a treacherous 
Greek told Xerxes how the Persians 
might take the Spartans from the 
rear. His instructions were stealth- 
ily carried out and the Spartans, 
attacked from in front and from be- 
hind, fought until the last man was 
killed. 

Meanwhile the Greek ships un- 
der Themistocles had fought a few 
indecisive skirmishes with the Per- 
sian fleet at Artemisium. But the 
biggest help to the Greeks was the 
weather. Two hundred Persian 
ships, sailing around Euboea in 
hopes of taking the Greek fleet from 
the rear, ran into a violent storm 
off the south cape of the island and 
were totally destroyed. 

When Thermopylae fell, The- 
mistocles sailed back to Athens. 
There he learned that the Pelopon- 
nesian army, instead of covering 
Athens as had been agreed, “‘were 
concerned only with their own 
safety and were fortifying the Isth- 
mus in order to protect the Pelo- 
ponnesus, while the rest of Greece, 
so far as they cared, might take 
its chance.” Themistocles’ only 
choice, therefore, was to evacuate 
Athens and stake everything on a 
naval battle, hoping to hurt the 
Persian fleet and cut off its supply 
line. 

As the Persians drew closer, the 
Greeks, who had gathered their 


ships in the channel off Salamis 
Island, bitterly debated their next 
move. The Peloponnesians wanted 
to retreat but Themistocles insist- 
ed on making a stand where they 
were. “While the discussion was 
still going on,” says Herodotus, 
“a man arrived from Athens with 
the news that the Persians had en- 
tered Athenian territory and that 
the whole country was ablaze.” 
They had sacked the empty city 
and butchered a few people who 
had barricaded themselves on the 
Acropolis. 


At this news some naval com- 
manders did not even wait for the 
council to finish but hoisted sail 
for immediate flight. In despera- 
tion Themistocles resorted to a 
trick. He secretly sent a messenger 
to the Persian fleet with word that 
the Greeks were demoralized, and 
that if the Persians were to block 
both ends of Salamis channel, they 
would have the Greek fleet at their 
mercy. 

The Persians swallowed Themis- 
tocles’ bait. Next morning the 
allies found themselves surround- 
ed and had to fight. On Sept. 20, 
480 B.C., five months after Xerxes 
crossed the Hellespont, the Greek 
fleet came to grips with its enemy 
in the Battle of Salamis and in- 
flicted a defeat so crushing that 
Xerxes’ only thought was to es- 
cape to Persia. Behind him he left 
his lieutenant, Mardonius, and a 
sizable part of the Persian force, 
to try to recoup his loss with a 
victory on land. The Spartans still 
hung back behind the wall they 
had built across the Isthmus of 
Corinth, and would have stayed 
there if they had not been afraid 
of what the combined naval forces 
of Athens and Persia could do in 
case Athens was defeated. At the 
very last moment the Spartans 
changed their minds and marched 
north in full force. At Plataea the 
combined armies of the allies met 
and routed the Persian host. 

After the battle the Spartans 
again retired to the Peloponnesus, 
but the Athenians followed up 
their triumph by two more vic- 
tories in the Aegean, ending for- 
ever the Persian threat to the 
freedom of Greece. Liberator of 
Greece and mistress of the sea, 
Athens now rose to the peak of 
its power. 
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Under the eyes of the Great King, fighting men 


Arabs 
troops from Thrace with fox-skin 
headdresses, cotton-clad Indians 
with cane bows and arrows, swarthy 


The army of Xerxes was an awe- 
some sight as it rolled down the 
Asian bluffs, swarmed along the 
shores and poured across the bridge 
of boats into Europe. All humanity 
seemed to have gathered to destroy 
Greece. There were Medes and Per- 
sians in soft round hats (left), ax- 
wielding Scythians from Russia in 
tall, pointed leather caps (right), 


on camels 


(background), 


Ethiopians in leopard skins, wiry 
Bactrians from Afghanistan. 

“But of all the troops,” re- 
ports Herodotus, “the Persians 
were the best and most magnificent- 
ly equipped. Every man glittered 


with gold; they were accompanied 
by carriages full of their women 
and servants, all elaborately fitted 
out. Special food was brought along 
for them on camels and mules.” 
There were actually two bridges, 
at some distance apart, each almost 
a mile long. One was built by the 
Egyptians, the other by the Phoe- 
nicians. The bridges had only just 


been completed when a violent 
storm smashed them up and car- 
ried everything away. 


Dieu? writes Herodotus, ‘“‘was 
very angry and gave orders that 
the Hellespont should receive 300 
lashes and have a pair of fetters 
thrown into it. He also ordered that 
the men responsible should have 
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from all Asia storm into Europe on a bridge of boats 


ACROSS THE HELLESPONT 


their heads cut off. This unseemly 
order was carried out, and other 
engineers were appointed to start 
the work afresh.” This time the 
cables connecting the ships were 
doubled and the bridge held. 
*Then,’’ Herodotus continues, 
*““Xerxes poured wine into the sea 
out of a golden goblet and, his face 
turned to the rising sun, prayed 
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that no chance might prevent him 
from conquering Europe. Then he 
flung the cup into the Hellespont 
and the crossing began.” 

From a marble throne on the 
bluff Xerxes watched his army go- 


ing over. “The crossing occupied 
seven days and nights without a 
break,” says Herodotus. ‘There is 
a story that a native of the country 


exclaimed to Xerxes: ‘Why, O God, 
have you assumed the shape of a 


man of Persia and changed your 
name to Xerxes in order to lead 
everyone in the world to the con- 
quest and devastation of Greece? 
You could have destroyed Greece 
without going to that trouble.’ ”’ 
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Three hundred heroes fight and fall to hold the pass 


LAST STAND AT 
THERMOPYLAE 


Surrounded by the piled corpses of 
their enemies the last handful of 
Spartans on the bloody shore of 
Thermopylae fought against the 
engulfing Persians coming at them 
from front and rear. For six days 
the Greeks, in a grand but futile 
gesture, had held up the Persian 
advance. Then Xerxes learned of 
the hidden trail over the mountain 


around the Greek position and sent 
picked troops by night to attack 
the Spartans from the rear. 

‘The Greeks,”’ wrote Herodotus, 
“had their first warning of the 
death that was coming with the 
dawn from the seer Megistias who 
read their doom in the victims of 
sacrifice; deserters, too, had come 
in during the night with news of 





the Persian movement.” On Leon- 
idas’ orders most of his confeder- 
ate troops now scattered, leaving 
only a small force to back up his 
300 Spartans in their last stand. As 
always, the Spartans faced their 
approaching death calmly. One of 


them, says Herodotus on being told 


that the Persian arrows flew so 
thick that they hid the sun, re- 
plied: “So much the better; we 
shall have our battle in the shade.” 


“In the morning,” continues 


Herodotus, “‘as the Persian army 
advanced to the attack, the Greeks, 
knowing that the fight would be 
their last, pressed forward .. . 
much further than they had; done 
before. . . . Behind the Persians, 
the company commanders plied 
their whips, driving the men re- 
morselessly on. Many fell into the 
sea and were drowned; still more 
were trampled to death by friends. 
No one could count the number 
of dead. The Greeks fought with 


reckless desperation. By this time 
most of their spears were broken 
and they were killing Persians with 
their swords. 

“Leonidas fell, having fought 
like a man indeed. . . . There was 
a bitter struggle over his body; four 
times the Greeks drove the enemy 
off, and at last by their valor suc- 
ceeded in dragging it away. So it 
went, until the fresh Persian force 
was at hand. Then the Greeks with- 
drew again into the narrow neck 


of the pass and took up a position 
in a single compact body. Here 
they resisted to the last, with their 
swords, if they had them, and, if 
not, with their hands and teeth, 
until the Persians finally over- 
whelmed them.” 

The dead were buried where they 
fell, and over the tomb of the Spar- 
tans a special epitaph was later set 
up by the Greeks. It reads, “Stra 
ger, go tell the Spartans that | 
we lie in obedience to their law,” 
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With savage skill 
Athenian rams wreck 
the Persian fleet 


THE TRAP 
AT SALAMIS 


Ania the crack of splintering 
oars, the crunch of stove-in hulls, 
the shouts of sailors and screams 
of drowning men, the forces of 
Greece and Persia finally met head- 
on in Salamis Strait. No sea fight 
in all history—not Trafalgar nor 
Mobile Bay nor Midway—was more 
fateful. The battle began at dawn. 
The Persian triremes, their triple 
banks of wooden oars flashing in 
the sun, rowed slowly in from 
the Aegean toward the mouth of 
the channel. With more than 800 
ships they outnumbered the Greeks 
about three to one. 

As the Persians came close, the 
line of Greek ships, at Themisto- 
cles’ command, began to back wa- 
ter. Thinking this was a retreat, 
the Persians poured into the nar- 
row channel, each eager to be the 
first to reach the enemy and please 
King Xerxes, who was watching 
from a hillside. But the narrowing 
waters forced them to close their 
ranks. At that moment Themisto- 
cles ordered the Greeks to reverse 
direction and attack at full speed. 

Caught by surprise, the Persians 
in front checked speed. But they 
were by now too tightly hemmed 
between the shores to maneuver. 
Ship fouled ship, entangling each 
other with their long sweep oars, 
and the Greek triremes now swept 
down on the paralyzed Persians, 
ramming and sinking them. “The 
greatest destruction,” says Herod- 
otus, “took place when the Per- 
sian ships which had been first en- 
gaged turned tail; for those astern 
fell foul of them in their attempt 
to press forward and do some serv- 
ice for their king.” 

The Persian tactic was to try to 
grapple with the enemy and storm 
aboard with marines. Many of their 
triremes were built with extra free- 
board so that the marines could 
rake the Greek ships from above. 
The Greek ships also carried ma- 


rines, but their chief aim was to 
ram the enemy below the waterline 
with a heavy, bronze-tipped beam 
extending forward from the bow. 

Ramming was a delicate maneu- 
ver. If the blow was too soft, the 
enemy escaped; if too hard, the 
ram would not be extricated be- 
fore the enemy’s marines swarmed 
aboard. In the painting a Greek 
trireme (left) has just rammed the 
side of a Persian ship and on the 
bow deck the Greek marines are 
shooting up at the Persians to hold 
them off while the trireme backs 
away to clear the ram. 


Some of the Persian ships now 
broke away, and soon the narrows 
were alive with darting, circling 
triremes. ‘‘But the greater part of 
the Persian fleet,” wrote Herodo- 
tus, ‘‘suffered severely in the bat- 
tle. The Persians were bound to 
get the worst of it because they 
were ignorant of naval tactics and 
fought at random, while the Greek 
fleet worked together as a whole; 
nonetheless they fought well that 
day. Every man of them did his 
best for fear of Xerxes, feeling that 
the king’s eye was on him.” 

One Persian captain, a woman 
named Artemisia, rescued herself 
through cunning. Seeing herself 
about to be rammed by an Athe- 
nian ship, and finding no room for 
escape, she speedily rammed the 
nearest Persian trireme. Thinking 
she was on the Greek side, the 
Athenian gave up the chase. Xer- 
xes, noticing the incident from 
afar, assumed that Artemisia had 
sunk a Greek ship and exclaimed, 
“My men have turned into wom- 
en, my women into men!”’ 

In full flight, the Persians raced 
for the open sea. The Greeks hasti- 
ly reassembled to fight again, but 
Xerxes had had enough. “‘Person- 
ally,” says Herodotus contemptu- 
ously, “I do not think he would 
have stayed in Greece, had all his 
counsellors urged him to do so—he 
was much too badly frightened.” 














A fatal, selfish flaw turned Greek against Greek 


THE WAR THAT 
VERYBODY LOST 


I, 431 B.C. Athens was flying 
high. During the 49 years since 
the Persians burned the city to the 
ground it. had rebuilt itself on a 
splendid scale. Under the leader- 
ship of Pericles it had become the 
cultural capital of the Greek world. 
Its port of Piraeus was an interna- 
tional market place familiar to 
traders from as far off as Russia 
and Spain. Athens ruled a mari- 
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time empire of 200 city-states, and 
its 200 battle-ready triremes had 
turned the Aegean Sea, from Crete 
to the Bosporus, into an Athenian 
lake. In every direction the might 
of Athens reached out for new tri- 
umphs to glorify its name. 

In 404 B.C. only 27 years later, 
the splendor of Athens lay hum- 
bled in the dust. Its fleet and army 
were no more; its empire had col- 





lapsed; its economy was bankrupt; 
its power had been broken; and, 
most catastrophic of all, its spirit 
was lamed forever. The city lay at 
the mercy of its enemies, and its 
starving people were only glad to 
have been spared by the plumed 
conquerors who swaggered through 
its desolate streets. 

No state or government devised 
by man can flourish everlastingly. 
Republics, kingdoms and empires 
all live their allotted time and die. 
But seldom did a great empire flow- 
er so briefly and wither so quickly 
as Athens, and its fate was the 
more tragic because of the dazzling 
heights from which it fell. 

The immediate cause of Athens’ 
downfall was the Peloponnesian 
War. Sparta began the war out of 
fear of Athens’ overbearing ambi- 
tion. But the disaster had a deeper 
cause, rooted in a fatal deformity 
of the Greek mind: the fanatical 
chauvinism, which would exalt the 
glory of one city by thoughtlessly 
trampling down the freedom of oth- 
ers. The war was inevitable because 
ancient Greece, like Oedipus, bore 


THE 
PLAGUE 


White the Spartans raged out- 
side Athens’ walls, inside the city, 
in the maze of narrow streets blis- 
tering under the summer sun, the 
Athenians were dying by the thou- 
sands of the plague. ‘‘People be- 
gan to have burning feelings in the 
head,”’ wrote Thucydides, who 
caught the plague himself and sur- 
vived; “their eyes became inflamed; 
inside the mouth there was bleeding 
from throat and tongue. Next there 
was coughing, vomitings of every 
kind of bile and the skin broke out 
into small pustules and ulcers. Peo- 
ple could not bear the touch of even 


the lightest clothing, but wanted to 
be completely naked. Many plunged 
into the water tanks to relieve their 
unquenchable thirst.” 

From the symptoms and course 
of the disease doctors today believe 
it was probably bubonic plague. 
Death usually came on the seventh 
or eighth day, but if sufferers sur- 
vived, the disease only grew worse, 
descending into the bowels, attack- 
ing the extremities of the body, 
and leaving survivors maimed and 
often blind. 

““Half-dead creatures could be 
seen staggering about in the streets 
or flocking around the fountains,” 
Thucydides continues. ‘“Though 
many bodies lay about unburied, 
the birds and animals that eat hu- 
man flesh either did not come near 
them or, if they did, died soon aft- 


erward.” The temples were full of 
dead people, for the catastrophe 
was so overwhelming that men be- 
came indifferent to every rule of 
religion or law. 

“People resolved to spend their 
money quickly and on pleasure, 
since money and life seemed ephem- 
eral. As for honor, nobody would 
abide by its laws, since it was doubt- 
ful whether one would survive to 
enjoy the name for it. Nobody was 
restrained by fear of god or man. 
As for the gods, it seemed to be the 
same thing whether they were wor- 
shiped or not, with people good 
and bad dying indiscriminately. As 
for offenses against human law, no 
one expected to live long enough to 
be punished for their offenses. Ath- 
ens owed to the plague the on- 
set of unprecedented lawlessness.” 


within itself the seeds of its own 
destruction. 

The Athenians, in 478 B.C., had 
founded the Delian League to har- 
ass the Persians. If Athens had 
bound its allies closer by the ties 
of a common citizenship, as Rome 
later did with its subjects, or had 
at least respected their liberties, 
the empire might have endured. 
But such political vision was far 
beyond any Greek. The Athenians 
reduced their fellow league mem- 
bers to resentful subjects. New 
members were forced into the fold; 
old members were dunned for trib- 
ute; and Athens, so recently ac- 
claimed as Greece’s liberator, be- 
came a hated “‘tyrant-city.” 

Sparta tightened up its own coun- 
terweight alliance in the Pelopon- 
nesus and on the Greek mainland. 
Most city-states committed them- 
selves to one side or the other, and 
divided Greece drifted toward war. 


eee eee eee 
Greece’s latent evils exploding vi- 
ciously to the surface; it also 
speeded the disintegration of all 
the mental and moral ideals on 
which the Greeks had built their 
lives. It was actually more like a 
wasting disease than a war. Athens 
in the end lost. But so did every- 
body else. 

It required the mentality of a 
medical pathologist to write a real- 
ly significant history of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. Athens had the 
man with such a mind. Though he 
was himself deeply involved in the 
war—he was an Athenian general 
—Thucydides traced the sinister 
process of decay with such clinical 
detachment that his Peloponnesian 
War has practically been a states- 
man’s handbook ever since. 

In 431 B.C., after a couple of 
explosive incidents, Sparta finally 
declared war and the Peloponne- 
sian army marched into Attica, the 
sovereign territory of Athens. Per- 
icles, patron of the golden age and 
still virtual dictator of Athens, had 
expected the attack and had a strat- 
egy ready to meet it. It was to fight 
not on land where the enemy was 
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GREECE CONTINUED 


strong but on the sea where Ath- 
ens’ chief power lay. Avoiding all 
unnecessary risks, he would carry 
on a war of attrition, counting on 
trade, on tribute and on Athens’ 
brimming war chest to see them 
through. 

What made Periclean strategy 
practical was a set of fortified walls 
protecting the four-mile-long cor- 
ridor between Athens and the port 
of Piraeus. The Long Walls, in ad- 
dition to the walls around the city 
itself, made Athens an impregnable 
island with an unbreakable link to 
the sea. When the Spartans finally 
approached, Pericles evacuated At- 
tica and pulled everyone behind 
the walls and waited. While the 
frustrated Spartans overran empty 
Attica, Pericles sent 100 triremes 
to attack the Peloponnesus. 

This beginning set the pattern 
for much of the war. Since each 
side clung to its chosen element— 
the Spartans to the land, the Athe- 
nians to thesea—they seldom joined 
in a decisive battle. Almost every 
summer the Spartans ravaged At- 
tica, while Athens’ armed galleys 
cruised the Aegean, crushing up- 
risings in the empire and harrying 
Sparta’s allies in the Peloponnesus. 

Pericles’ strategy was a marvel 
of cold logic. But it took little ac- 
count of the nervous toll on a pop- 
ulation under constant siege, the 
helpless fury of seeing their un- 
harvested crops flaming to the sky 
for miles around. Nor could it 
anticipate the frightful plague that 
struck overcrowded Athens in the 
second year of the war and killed 
a quarter of the people. 

The plague also swept away the 
wise and eloquent Pericles, who 
had guided Athens for 31 years 
with lofty disregard for popularity 
or profit. The democracy_had re- 
spected and followed him as a man 
who more than any othér embodied 
the virtues of the old aristocratic 
world. Now, as has often happened 
in democracies, the uneducated 
masses felt more sure of them- 
selves and, after Pericles died, 
brought forth men of their own 
kind to lead them. A new breed of 
politician took over: coarse and 
shrewd—demagogues like Cleon 
the leather merchant, who fanned 
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the growing hysteria caused by the 
strain of war. 

In 428 B.C., for instance, Myt- 
ilene, chief city on Lesbos, re- 
volted. The Athenians crushed the 
uprising; then they voted to mas- 
sacre every adult male in Mytilene 
and enslave the women and chil- 
dren. The assembly sent off a 
trireme to announce the sentence. 
The following day a second meet- 
ing was called to reconsider the 
case. Cleon jumped to his feet to 
protest that a change of heart 
would be a sign of weakness. But 
an obscure citizen named Diodotus 
won the people back to their senses 
and the Athenians hurriedly sent 
off another trireme with a reprieve. 
“The first trireme,” writes Thu- 
cydides, “had a start of about 24 
hours.”” But the men in the sec- 
ond trireme kept rowing while they 
ate barley mixed with oil and wine 
and took turns sleeping. “Since the 
first ship was not hurrying on its 
distasteful mission, it arrived so 
little ahead of them that Paches, 
the Athenian commander, had just 
had time to read the decree when 
the second ship put into the harbor 
and prevented the massacre. So 
narrow had been the escape of 
Mytilene.” 


The war spread like fire through 
a parched forest. It flickered in the 
Gulf of Corinth where the Athe- 
nians chased the Peloponnesian 
navy from its own sea and lined 
the northern shore with Athenian 
bases. It raged in northern Greece 
where Athens’ cities fell one by 
one to the Spartan army. But nei- 
ther side could win decisively. Be- 
leaguered Athens had to raise the 
tribute from its empire for a sec- 
ond time and levy fresh taxes on 
its burdened citizens. 

Far more ominous was the rash 
of revolutions that began to break 
out in city after city of the empire. 
Most city governments had been 
unstable even in the best of times; 
no law or custom softened the 
struggles of parties, democratic and 
aristocratic. Now, with democratic 
Athens pitted against aristocratic- 
minded Sparta, party factionalism 
reached a new pitch of frenzy all 
over Greece, each party appealing 


for help from one or the other of 
the great antagonists. 

To show how savage political 
strife became during the war, Thu- 
cydides described a revolution that 
shook the western island of Corfu 
in 427 B.C. While Athenian and 
Peloponnesian ships battled out- 
side Corfu’s chief harbor, Corfiot 
democrats and aristocrats slaugh- 
tered each other in the streets of 
their burning city. 

When the democrats eventually 
won, they went to the temple of 
Hera, where several hundred aristo- 
crats had taken refuge, and _per- 
suaded about 50 to submit to trial. 
“They then condemned every one 
of them to death,” reports Thucyd- 
ides. “‘Seeing what was happening, 
most of the other suppliants killed 
each other in the temple; some 
hanged themselves on trees, and 
others found other means of com- 
mitting suicide.” 

The massacre that followed went 
on for days. “Men were often killed 
on grounds of personal hatred, or 
else by debtors because of the mon- 
ey that they owed. People went to 
every extreme. Fathers killed sons; 
men were dragged from temples or 
butchered on the very altars; some 
were actually walled up in the tem- 
ple of Dionysus and died there.”’ 

The nightmare on Corfu was re- 
peated elsewhere, time after time, 
with—as Thucydides explained in a 
memorable passage that sums up 
the evils of revolution in every age 
—“new extravagances of zeal, elab- 
orate methods of seizing power and 
unheard-of atrocities in revenge. 
To fit in with the change of events, 
words, too, had to change their 
usual meanings. What was former- 
ly a thoughtless act of aggression 
now became the courage expected 
of a party member. To think of the 
future and wait was to be a coward; 
ability to understand a question 
from all sides meant that one was 
totally unfitted for action. Fanati- 
cal enthusiasm-was the mark of 
the real man. 

“In struggles for ascendancy,” 
Thucydides continues, “nothing 
was barred. Party leaders were al- 
ways ready to satisfy the hatreds 
of the hour. As for the moderates, 
they were destroyed by both ex- 
treme parties. As a result there was 
a general deterioration of character 
throughout the Greek world. The 


simple way of looking at things, so 
much the mark of a noble nature, 
was regarded as a ridiculous quali- 
ty and soon ceased to exist.” 


Athens was spared the horrors of 
revolution. But creeping cynicism, 
refined into a positive philosophy 
by the Sophists, infected the minds 
of the young. It reached its luxuri- 
ant bloom in Alcibiades, the most 
baffling and perhaps the most bril- 
liant personality ancient Greece 
ever produced. 

A former ward and kinsman of 
Pericles, Alcibiades hypnotized Ath- 
ens with his physical beauty, his 
cleverness, charm and eloquence, 
and the extravagance of his per- 
sonal life. But behind all the glam- 
or was a burning ambition that 
would resort to any treachery to 
win absolute control over Athens. 

Alcibiades’ first act after his elec- 
tion as general in 420 B.C. was to 
disrupt a truce recently signed by 
Athens and Sparta. It was called 
the Peace of Nicias, after Athens’ 
negotiator and most respected citi- 
zen, arich, conservative landowner 
of irreproachable piety but limited 
intelligence. Alcibiades stirred up 
troubles in the Peloponnesus and 
soon the fighting resumed. 

An incident in 416 B.C. showed 
how far the noble spirit of Athens 
had sunk since Marathon. At Alci- 
biades’ suggestion the Athenians 
made an unprovoked attack on the 
inoffensive neutral island of Melos 
and summoned the islanders to sur- 
render. Arguing desperately for 
freedom, the Melians at first asked 
the invaders what they hoped to 
gain by making new enemies. “‘It 
is not so much your hostility that 
injures us,” the Athenians callous- 
ly replied. “It is rather that, if we 
were friendly with you, our sub- 
jects would regard it as a sign of 
weakness, whereas your hatred is 
evidence of our power.” 

The Melians tried appealing to 
their enemy’s sense of justice and 
their respect for the gods; the 
Athenians were unmoved: “As 
for the favor of the gods,” they 
said, “our aims and actions are 
perfectly consistent with the be- 
liefs men hold about them. The 
strong do what they have the pow- 
er to do; the weak accept what they 
have to accept.” 

The Melians still refused to give 





in, so the Athenians besieged their 
city, “‘and as there was also some 
treachery from inside,” says Thu- 
cydides, “the Melians surrendered 
unconditionally to the Athenians, 
who put to death all the men of 
military age, and sold the women 
and children as slaves.” 

In 415 B.C., a year after the 
atrocity on Melos, the Athenians 
launched themselves on the most 
reckless adventure of the war. As 
if they did not already have their 
hands full fighting the Spartans, 
they opened the war on a new front 
—the island of Sicily, six long 
weeks away from Athens by sea. 

The Greeks had settled the coasts 
of Sicily and Italy during the 
Eighth Century B.C., and since then 
this western branch of the Greek 
world had developed its own rich 
civilization. Their athletes com- 
peted in the Olympic Games. Their 
thinkers included the great Pythag- 
oras and, later, Archimedes. Their 
teeming cities rivaled in splendor 
their mother cities to the east. Like 
the rest of Greece, the Sicilian cit- 
ies had early taken sides in the Pel- 
oponnesian War, some with Ath- 
ens, others with Sparta. 

The Athenians had often tried 
to extend their influence in the 
Mediterranean. Now, in a burst 
of megalomania, they thought of 
sweeping up Sicily in the net of 
their empire. The first step would 
be to take Syracuse, Sicily’s big- 
gest, richest and strongest city, 
which was especially loyal to Spar- 
ta and its allies. 


The war was eagerly promoted 
by Alcibiades, who dreamed of con- 
quering all Italy and north Africa 
as well. The expedition against Syr- 
acuse became the chief topic of 
the town; in the palaestras, people 
clustered excitedly around maps 
of Sicily sketched in the sand. Few 
had any idea how big Sicily was or, 
adds Thucydides, “‘that they were 
taking on a war of almost the same 
magnitude as their war against the 
Peloponnesians.” 

When Nicias tried to point out 
the dangers, his fellow citizens 
gaily appointed him as one of the 
generals to lead the expedition, 
along with Alcibiades and a third 
officer. 

Throwing all their energy behind 
the enterprise, the Athenians col- 


lected 134 triremes, numberless 
auxiliary vessels and some 30,000 
fighting men. “Certainly,” says 
Thucydides, “‘this expedition was 
the most costly and finest force 
that up to that time had ever come 
from a single city.” When, at dawn 
on the appointed day, the army 
descended to Piraeus to embark, 
“almost the entire population of 
Athens went with them. They were 
full of hope and of lamentation at 
the same time, thinking of the con- 
quests that might be made and 
thinking, too, of those whom they 
might never see again.” With 
hymns and libations the great force 
put to sea. 


Ba a sinister event marred the 
occasion. The city had awakened 
one morning shortly before the 
expedition sailed to find that many 
of its religious monuments had 
been mutilated by vandals. To the 
superstitious and high-strung Athe- 
nians the event seemed a calami- 
tous portent. After the expedition 
started, Alcibiades’ enemies were 
able to convince the people that 
Alcibiades, notorious for his pro- 
fane ways, had committed the sac- 
rilege. A ship was sent in pursuit to 
arrest him and bring him back. 
Alcibiades slipped away from his 
captors and soon turned up as a 
welcomed renegade in Sparta where 
he now worked as eagerly to ruin 
the expedition as he had labored 
to launch it. 

In Sicily, instead of immediately 
attacking Syracuse, Nicias frit- 
tered away almost a year sailing 
up and down the coast. At last, in 
a spurt of decisiveness, he seized 
the heights overlooking the walled 
city and the harbor and began to 
seal off Syracuse from the rest of 
the island with a wall (map next 
page). Almost surrounded on the 
land and blockaded by the Athe- 
nian fleet on the sea, the Syracusans 
had begun to discuss surrender 
when a Spartan officer, sent at 
Alcibiades’ suggestion, arrived with 
a small force to help them. 

The Spartans promptly led the 
Syracusans into battle and drove 


Gazing up at an eclipse, while two 
seers wait nearby, Nicias ponders 

the decision that sealed the fate 

of the Athenian army in Sicily. 





the Athenians headlong behind 
their fortifications. Seizing the 
rocks which their enemies had 
gathered for building their wall, 
the Syracusans built a wall of their 
own which cut squarely across the 
path of the unfinished Athenian 
rampart. By this move the Syra- 
cusans prevented the Athenians 
from carrying their own wall down 
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to the sea, and thereby saved their 
city from siege. 

Nicias, now sole. commander, 
poured out his fears in a letter to 
the Athenian assembly. ‘““We, who 
thought we were the besiegers,”’ he 
wrote, “have become in fact the 
besieged. Our ships have been at 
sea so long that the timbers have 
rotted. . . . Our crews have de- 
teriorated. . . . Our slaves are be- 
ginning to desert. . . . The for- 
eigners in our service are slipping 
away. ... The time has come for 
you to decide either to recall us, 
or send out another force as big as 
the first, and someone to relieve 
me, as a disease of the kidneys has 
made me unfit for command.” 

Athens responded by sending a 
second armada to Syracuse under 
the command of Demosthenes (no 
kin to the great orator who lived 
a century later). 


aking everything on a single 
battle, Demosthenes led his fresh 
forces in a night attack on the 
Syracusan cross wall. But in the 
darkness his Athenians panicked 
at the Syracusan counterattack and 
were driven back with heavy losses. 
After much wrangling the Athe- 
nians decided to give up the inva- 
sion and got ready to sail home. 
At this crucial moment an event 
occurred that seemed like the trag- 
ic intervention of destiny. ‘“There 
was an eclipse of the moon, which 
was at the full,” writes Thucyd- 
ides, ‘“‘and Nicias, who was rath- 
er overinclined to divination, said 
that until they had waited for twen- 
ty-seven full days, as recommend- 
ed by the soothsayers, he would 
not even join any further discus- 
sion on how the move might be 
made.” The Athenians stayed on, 
and in the fateful conjunction of 
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the heavenly bodies and one man’s 
superstition, the whole expedition 
passively awaited its approaching 
doom. 

The Syracusans, seeing their ene- 
mies about to flee, manned their 
triremes, rowed them headlong 
against the enemy’s ships and lit- 
erally drove the whole Athenian 
fleet onto the beach. The Syra- 
cusans now hoped to trap the en- 
tire Athenian force. If they could 
do it, they realized, it would make 
them famous throughout Greece. 
“They therefore started at once to 
block up the mouth of the great 
harbor with a line of triremes 
broadside on and merchant ships 
and other craft at anchor.” 

The Athenians made a final des- 
perate attempt to escape the trap. 


The Great 


Harbor 





One Mile , = — 


They decided to leave the sick 
ashore and “‘use the rest of the 
army for manning every single 
ship, seaworthy or not, and fight 
it out.” 

Nicias made a moving appeal to 


his soldiers. Half distraught and 


“thinking, as men do think in mo- 
ments of great crisis, that when 
everything has been said there is 
still something left unsaid, Nicias 
summoned all the captains and 
entreated them, man by man, not 
to betray their reputation or de- 
face the great deeds of their fore- 
bears; and he said other things, 
too, appeals to wives, children and 
gods, such as men cry out aloud, 
believing in the terror of the mo- 
ment that they will help.” The 
Athenians bravely rowed out and 
hurled themselves at the barrier. 
“The Syracusans bore down on 
them from all sides,” says Thucyd- 
ides, “and soon the fighting was 
all over the harbor. Great was the 
stress and conflict of soul among 
the armies on the shore.’? Some 
Athenians, seeing their side win- 
ning at one point, shouted prayers 
to the gods. Others, seeing their 
men defeated at another point, 
cried out in despair. Still others 
watched where the battle hung in 
the balance, “‘and as the fight went 
on, their bodies, swaying this way 
and that, showed their trepida- 
tion: wretched indeed was _ their 
state, constantly on the verge of 
safety, constantly on the brink of 
destruction. 


At last the Syracusans_ broke 
the Athenian resistance. The whole 
fleet ran on shore; the men fled 
from their ships to the camp.” 
The Athenians now had no choice 
but to try to escape somehow by 
land. It was a bitter leavetaking. 
The dead were left unburied; the 
sick and wounded were abandoned 
to the enemy’s mercy. ‘“Their pray- 
ers,” wrote Thucydides, ‘‘made 
the rest seem impotent and help- 
less, as they begged to be taken 
along and cried out to every single 
friend they could see. They hung 
about the necks of those who had 
shared tents with them, and fol- 
lowed after them until their bodily 
strength failed them.” 

The stricken Athenian host now 


END OF THE 
LONG WALLS— 
AND GLORY 


crawled off through the mountains. 
The pursuing Syracusans first sur- 
rounded and captured the detach- 
ment led by Demosthenes. Then 
they caught up with Nicias at a 
river. There, says Thucydides, “‘all 
Athenian discipline was at an end. 
Syracusan troops hurled down 
their weapons from above on the 
Athenians, most of whom were 
greedily drinking, and the Pelopon- 
nesians came down and slaugh- 
tered them. The water became foul, 
but they went on drinking it, all 
muddy and stained with blood.” 

Nicias surrendered and was put 
to death along with Demosthenes. 
Seven thousand captured Atheni- 
ans and allies were imprisoned in 
the stone quarries of Syracuse. 
There for eight months they suf- 
fered blistering sun by day and 
frost by night. In the narrow space 
the bodies of the dead, all heaped 
together, made the smell insup- 
portable. Hundreds died of disease 
and exposure. The survivors were 
sold into slavery. 

Thus ended what Thucydides 
calls “‘the greatest action in Greek 
history—to the victors the most 
brilliant of successes, to the van- 
quished the most calamitous of 
defeats; for they were utterly and 
entirely defeated; their sufferings 
were on an enormous scale; their 
losses were total; army, navy— 
everything was destroyed, and out 
of many only few returned.” 


New did the citizens of Athens 
show themselves so tough and re- 
silient as now, when the bleak 
news came from Sicily. Though a 
Spartan army was now impregna- 
bly dug in, in Attica, thanks to 
the treasonous advice of Alcibia- 
des; though 20,000 slaves had run 
away; though the silver mines at 
Laurion, Athens’ chief source of 
revenue, were in Spartan hands; 
though their whole empire was ris- 
ing in revolt; and though Athens 
itself was finally shaken by a revo- 
lution which for a short while top- 
pled democracy, the Athenians did 
not give up. They stripped the gold 
plating from their statues, melted 
down their vessels of precious met- 
al, built and manned a fresh fleet 
and fought on for nine more years. 

Their successes were largely the 
work of Alcibiades who now, amaz- 
ingly, was back fighting for Athens 
again. This extraordinary man, for 
all his treachery, still was strange- 
ly fascinating to the Athenians. 
“They long for him, they hate him; 
they cannot do without him,” ran 


a jingle by Aristophanes. When Al- 


cibiades outraged the Spartans by 
seducing the Spartan king’s wife, 
the Athenians, in 407 B.C. wel- 
comed him back with kisses and 
garlands and a golden crown, and 
reappointed him as their general. 
Once again Alcibiades threw all his 
energy and genius into saving Ath- 
ens. In a rapid series of victories 
Alcibiades put Athens back on its 
feet, and he even at one point had 
the Spartans suing for peace. 

But the moment things looked 
brighter, the old jealousy and sus- 
picion returned, In disgrace with 
the fickle Athenians after the fleet 
lost a minor engagement (at which 
he was not even present), Alcibia- 
des left the city once again for his 
private castle by the shore of the 
Hellespont. 

By now Athens had used up its 
last reserves; almost every battle 
brought another crisis of survival. 
The Spartans had stooped to enlist 
the help of their old enemies, the 
Persians, against fellow Greeks. In 
a treaty they shamelessly promised 
to restore to Persian slavery the 
same Ionian cities they had fought 
to free some 70 years before. 

Now the Spartans built a fleet 
big enough to challenge Athens in 
its own element and the end came 
suddenly in the Hellespont. There 
Spartan galleys caught the Athe- 
nians napping. By chance the bat- 
tle took place beneath the hill on 
which Alcibiades had built his cas- 
Ue. From his height, Alcibiades 
saw the disarray of the Athenian 
fleet and, in a final effort to help 
his beloved city, galloped down to 
the beach to warn the admirals. 
But, perhaps suspecting further 
treachery, they paid no attention. 
The Spartans came up and utterly 
destroyed the fleet. Athens at last 
surrendered. 

Some of Sparta’s allies wanted 
Athens razed. But the Spartans, 
remembering Athens’ past services 
against Persia, spared the city. 
They insisted only that the empire 
be dissolved and that the Long 
Walls be demolished. 

One fine April morning in 404 
B.C. the whole population of Ath- 
ens gathered from temple, palaestra 
and market place and flocked down 
the road to the Piraeus. There, to 
the music of flute players and un- 
der the stern eye of Spartan guards 
(opposite), victors and vanquished 
side by side tore down the walls 
that had made Athens so long an 
unconquerable island. 
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THE 
DIVERSITY 
THAT IS 


From the numerous Dunlop factories spread throughout the world 
come a multitude of products to serve mankind. Rugged and sturdy 
Earthmover tyres to help build the dams and highways of the world; 
Nylon tyres for buses, coaches and trucks of all types and the 
outstanding Gold Seal C41 car tyre of road-hug rubber with its 
fabulous grip and special safety shoulders for the everyday 
motorist. Also, the Dunlop RS5 with its proven safety, for the 

Aas fast-car driver or high powered saloon and the RT40 
4 Fieldmaster tractor tyre which out-pulls and out-lasts all 
other tractor tyres of its type. Some of the world’s finest 
and fastest aircraft rely on Dunlop equipment, including 
disc-brakes, which are also fitted by vehicle manufacturers 
in Europe and America. Every minute of the 24 hours 
someone, somewhere, is enjoying the blissful comfort of 
Dunlopillo cushioning and golfers are getting that extra 
performance from a Dunlop ‘65’. The list of activities 
is endless but underlying it all, is the constant 
research and development carried on 
within the Dunlop Group to meet the 
challenge of changing conditions. 










































TOP OF YOUR FORM AT THE CLUB 


That’s where Dunlop sports equipment puts you with 
waterproof shoes, golf balls, bags, trolleys and a 
superb range of clubs. If you don’t win with these it 
can only mean that your opponent is using them too! 
Win or lose there’s always the clubhouse to relax in 
with its luxurious Dunlopillo seating and colourful 
Semtex flooring. 


IN FACTORIES, MINES, 
MILLS OR QUARRIES 


Dunlop Belting and Dunlop Hose 
can be depended upon to provide 
long and trouble-free service under 
the most arduous. conditions. 
Dunlop suction and delivery hoses 
handle air, water, steam and 
chemicals at all pressures and 
temperatures. And in mining and 
quarrying Dunlop belting speeds 
the output of coal, ores and rock, 
while Dunlop hose supplies pneu- ON THE SEA 
\, matic power to drills and cutters— 
delivers water and fuel for vital 
machinery and vehicles with 
reliability and efficiency. 













Many great shipping lines and cargo carrying vessels 
rely on Dunlop inflatable liferafts, davit launched or 
hydrostatically released, for that extra margin of 
safety. Semtex Fleximer decking, studded rubber tiles 
and anti-corrosive Semdec compound form attractive 
and durable deck coverings. 





” SYMBOL OF PROGRESS 


Dunlop products are manufactured in AUSTRALIA * ARGENTINA * BRAZIL * CANADA * GREAT BRITAIN * REPUBLIC OF IRELAND * FRANCE * GERMANY * INDIA * INDONESIA 
JAPAN * MALAYA * NEW ZEALAND * NIGERIA * PERU * RHODESIA * SWEDEN * SOUTH AFRICA AND U.S.A. ° BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


The Dunlop Group of 150 Companies 
provide all the following products 


ADHESIVES & POLYMERS 


The range of over 500 types includes natural 
rubber and synthetic rubber adhesives and 
sealants for the motor and major industries; 
Polymer dispersions for the paint, paper and 
textiles industries. 


ANTI-CORROSION and 
ANTI-ABRASION SERVICES 


Bonded linings and coverings, anti-corrosive 
cements and protective paints for storage 
vessels and processing plant. 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT =. 


Tyres, wheels, and brakes; ‘‘Maxaret” anti- 
skid units; aircraft operating systems, engine 
components, de-icing systems: ground ser- 
vicing equipment and many other items. 


BELTING 


An extensive range of Conveyor and elevator 
belting, and both flat and Vee transmission 
elting. 


DISC BRAKES 


A development of the Dunlop aircraft brake, 
the Company’s disc brakes and allied equip- 
ment are now fitted to many cars as standard 
equipment. 


DUNLOPILLO 


Latex and Polyether foams. Available as 
mattresses, pillows, upholstery and seating of 
all kinds. 


ENGINEERING COMPONENTS 


A wide range includes anti-vibration mount- 
ings and flexible transmission couplings of 
many types. 


FLEXIBLE CONTAINERS 


Flexible rubber-resin containers (hoppers, 
bins, buckets, trays, etc.) with many domestic 
industrial and agricultural applications. 


FLOORING 


Semastic thermo-plastic tiles. Vinylex and 
Semfiex vinyl tiles, Vynolay vinyl tiles and 
sheeting, Dunlop rubber flooring and carpet 
cushioning Permatred and Suretoot—a range 
covering every industrial and domestic need, 


FOOTWEAR 


Many different types of protective footwear 
for industry, a fine range of sports and lJeisure 
footwear, and a unique supply service of 
rubber compounds and accessories to footwear 
manufacturers. 


GENERAL RUBBER GOODS 


These include rubber covered rollers; printers’ 
blankets; rubber-proofed materials; collap- 
sible containers; a wide range of moulded 
rubber products; gloves, gauntlets and pro- 
tective aprons. 


HOSE and FLEXIBLE PIPES 


The main types made include hose for suction 
and discharge of petro] and oil, steam, water, 
air. acids and sandblast also high pressure 
wire-braided. Available in a wide range of sizes 
and constructions with or without end fittings 


INFLATABLE LIFERAFTS 


Dunlop ‘“‘Seafarer’’ available in sizes from 4 to 
25 man. All sizes available in flexible valises 
or rigid glass-fibre containers. 


LATEX COMPOUNDS 


Dipping compounds; compounds for flooring 
screeds, carpet sizing, fabric combining; 
carpet backing compounds; reclaim disper- 
sions. 


POLIMUL 


—the trade name for the range of polyvinyl 
acetate and synthetic resin emulsions made 
by Dunlop. These are used in the manufacture 
of emulsion paints, leather finishes and 
adhesives, and for coating paper and condi- 
tioning textiles. . 


RIMS and WHEELS 


Dunlop produces the world’s most compre- 
hensive range of rims and wheels, ranging in 
size from three inches to four feet in diameter, 
and in application from juvenile cycles to 
giant earthmovers. 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


Golf balls. clubs, bags and trolleys; Tennis 
balls, rackets and presses; Badminton rackets 
and shuttles; Squash rackets and balls; Table 
Tennis bats, balls and tables. Dunlop supplies 
equipment for almost every sport and game 


SUSPENSION SYSTEMS 


Dunlop ‘‘Pheuride’’ air suspension for road 
vehicles; Moulton drive-couplings and sus- 
pension for B.M.C. mini-cars; and Moulton 
“Hydrolastic’’ suspension for the B.M.C. 1100 
range. 


SYNTHETIC MATERIAL 
FABRICATIONS 


Silicone rubber: Moulded polyurethane pro- 
ducts, Duotarp P.V.C. coated nylon tarpaulin 
material, Trakmark P.V.C. embossed sheet- 
ing, etc., etc. 


TYRES 


Over 150 types available, including tyres for 
all road vehicles, for industrial, agricultural 
and earthmoving tractors and equipment and 
for aircraft. Also a complete range of tyre 
accessories and garage equipment. 
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Man 


Photographed 
for LIFE 


by Paul Schutzer 


 Ttalian 









In whatever he does, from quietly combing the hair of a 
girl friend to loudly showing off at a swimming pool, 

the Italian man is the most natural of men. His 
spontaneity and his self-confidence are unequaled. He 
knows the girl will sigh with bliss, that there will 

be water under him when he comes down. He treats 
fleeting moments as if they were the most important in 
his life—hecause they are. As his country—and his 
spirits—revived, the world has become better acquainted 
and even fascinated with his engaging qualities. 

For his candid enthusiasm and sensuality have helped 
fill the world with music and art, laughter and 


love and a particular kind of triumphant masculinity. 
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A Father Breaks Up over a Bride— 
and She’s Only the First of Seven 


An Italian man is not ashamed 

to cry, even when the daughter he 
gives away in marriage is only the first 
of seven—it’s clear he’ll never 

make it to the end. He dresses up 


to present a bella figura, and if he 
overflows with love for his bambina 
and nostalgia for his vanishing 
youth, every red-blooded male 
pushover in church will cry with him. 














Other Outbursts 
Are Just for Joy 


Llasiees at just being alive 

is as close to the surface as 

a father’s tears, and it impels the 
Italian to leap onto a friend’s 

back in casual greeting while crossing 
a piazza, to lift his hat in salute 

to a mountain he has just conquered, 
to burst into dance when 

a jukebox opens up in a bar. 
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In Repose or in Action He’s Full 
of Conversation and Always On Stage 


Bus in the bright sunshine of 
his own self-esteem, the Italian 
man generously shares himself 
with any audience available. 
Workmen flop down on Rome’s 
Spanish Steps during lunch hour 
and impress each other with 
worldly information on everything 
from the machinations of local 
businessmen to the fate of their 
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favorite soccer team. And on 

myriad beaches the maschione—the 
he-man—plays up to his girl 

friend and to everybody else. He 

has an explicit and unaffected 
delight in himself and in his world 
and seems lost in admiration for 
both. In fact, he seems completely 
unable to decide which is more 
wonderful—the world or himself. 








Se 








Viceroy men are men 


With a whole world of choice in the cigarettes 
they can buy, men who are men of the world 
choose Viceroy—for the taste that’s right! 


Qe” 


Viceroy—the international American cigarette 
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‘My Fair Lady’ in Japan 


Enry Meets Kriza 









When George Bernard Shaw’s Henry 
Higgins asked despairingly, ““Why can’t 
the English teach their children how. to 
speak?” he was, of course, concerned 
with the Cockney accent of Eliza Doo- 
little, for which deft adapters of My Fair 
Lady have found apt local counterparts 
in such tongues as Spanish, Swedish and 
German. But even Shaw might be given 
pause by what has been happening in 
Tokyo. In a sumptuous production of 
the first Broadway musical ever staged 
in Japan, Shaw’s flower girl is called 
Eriza and some Tokyo folk have as hard 
a time with their “h’s” as an East End 
costermonger. The linguist Eriza is 
meeting here is Professor Enry Shiggins. 


CONTINUED 
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‘With a Little Bit of Luck’ 
Dustman Alfred Doolittle, Eliza’s out- 
rageous father, is played by beloved 


Comedian Mutoshi Happa, here cele- 


brating daughter’s new-found affluence. 


‘ Yoo. ’ 
Ascot Gavotte 
Eliza, played with enormous zest by 
popular jazz singer Chiemi Eri, shocks 
the snooty Ascot aristocrats by roar- 


ing a Japanese vulgarity at her horse. 


You Did It’ 


Henry Higgins, who palms off Eliza on 


society, is played by Tadao Takashima, 
who looks too boyish for role but is 


so popular in Japan he got job anyway. 























Just You Wait... 


Furious at Higgins’ sang-froid after 
the ball, Eliza attacks him. The show, 
an unprecedented success, was a com- 
plete sellout for its entire Tokyo run. 
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A Pinch here, 
a Shake there 





Our chefs are worth their salt. They use 
even these commonplace things with a 
rare skill. But when they come to less 
common seasoning, then they really 
know their onions — and their Thyme, 
Basil, Oregano, Saffron, Marjoram, 
Cumin, Coriander and every other herb, 
spice or condiment you can think of 
as well. Every dish they produce has 
been prepared with care, with love and 
with the intuitive touch of a Master Chef. 
That’s because their talents and their 
training are concentrated on making 
your flight with Lufthansa as enjoyable 


DLK 314e 


as possible. In fact, everyone at Luft- 
hansa works with this end in view, weth- 
er in an office, in a workshop, at a desk 
or at the controls of a 707. 


“< LUFTHANSA 


German Airlines 


Hilton, the Man Behind Those Hotels 


IN 19 LANDS 
Instant America 


by DORA JANE HAMBLIN 


A: the end of World War II 
the GIs, who were about the only 
Americans then doing extensive 
traveling, had a joke about who 
had won the war: the winners, 
they agreed, were American Ex- 
press and Coca-Cola. To this short 
list of emblematic enterprises, set 
up to dispense Instant America 
in the far reaches of our shrink- 
ing planet, has lately been add- 


HONG KONG 







HONOLULU 






ed a third name—Hilton Hotels. 

Today there are Hiltons strewn 
from San Francisco to Istanbul, 
from Berlin to Trinidad to the 
banks of the Nile, in such profu- 
sion that thinking up satiric new 
names for them has become a tour- 
ist’s rainy-day game (say, the ‘‘Heil 
Hilton” in Munich, the ‘‘Comrade 
Hilton” in Moscow, the ‘‘Hilton- 
Hilton” in Baden-Baden, or the 


ZZ summer Conrad Hilton took a month-long trip 
around the world during which he opened five hotels, 
inspected three others under construction and broke 
ground for three more, including two to be built in Paris. 


“*Tiltin’ Hilton” in Pisa). In some 
countries, like Spain, there actually 
has spread an impression that the 
word ‘‘Hilton’’ is English for ‘‘ho- 
tel.” The misconception is, in the 
opinion of the Hilton Hotels Cor- 
poration, a relatively harmless one, 
and it is being fostered as rapidly 
as possible. 

Since Jan. 1, Hilton hotels have 
opened in Tehran, London, Port- 


ee ee 


land (Oregon), Rotterdam, Rome, 
Athens, Hong Kong, Tokyo and 
New York City. By the end of 
this year three more—at the Mont- 
real airport, in Milwaukee and in 
Honolulu—will bring the total of 
new-in-1963 Hiltons to an even 
dozen, representing a total cost of 
almost a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars. The additions will reinforce 
the corporation’s pre-eminent 


CONTINUED 






ROTTERDAM 






BRUSSELS 
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For angry Romans 
he built a new hill 


HIL TON CONTINUED 


place as the giant of the hotel in- 
dustry, with 60 owned, leased or 
managed properties in 19 coun- 
tries around the world, with more 
than 40,000 rooms and 40,000 
employes. 

This explosive expansion was set 
off by a matchless postwar combi- 
nation: the burning sensation of 
money in the public’s pocket, and 
the flames from jet transports, 
which have shrunk the earth to 
prune size. If no one can offer an 
exact breakdown on what propor- 
tion of the resultant global scurry- 
ing is done by U.S. tourists, it is 
nonetheless quickly conceded that 
they are the biggest spenders and 
the farthest rangers, and that well 
over a million and a half of them 
go abroad yearly. 

The particular consequences of 
this truth can be startling. The Cas- 
tellana Hilton in Madrid brought 
Spain more than $1 million worth 
of U.S. tourists in its first year of 
operation. The Istanbul Hilton, 
opened in 1955, is given large cred- 
it for an electrifying 60% increase 
in tourism that took place in Tur- 
key during the hotel’s first year of 
operation. Egypt’s President Nas- 
ser looks with favor upon the Nile 
Hilton—whose 1959 opening he at- 
tended personally—because it 
brings $12 million in foreign cur- 
rency annually into Egypt. 

Even the Communist world has 
begun to look enviously at the 
flood of money-bearing tourists. 
The Hilton Corporation has had 
“‘a nibble’ from Poland. There 
were some fairly serious negotia- 
tions with Yugoslavia which have 
now broken down, perhaps be- 
cause the brass at Tito’s tourist 
bureau couldn’t figure out how to 
justify their crass capitalistic mo- 
tives to fellow Communists. 

As the globe shrinks, almost no- 
body notices that it loses some of 
the ineffable juices of local usage. 
The tacit agreement between inter- 
national standards and a search 
for the exotic was epitomized a 
couple of years ago when a boat- 
load of American tourists landed 
apprehensively in Alexandria, 
Egypt. They all wanted to see the 
pyramids and the belly dancers, 
but they were pretty nervous about 
the drinking water, salads and un- 
peeled fruit. Most arrived clutch- 
ing bottles of water and medical 


A: the Rotterdam Hilton wait- 
ers and chefs ride an escalator to 
and from the two-story central 
kitchen, where dishes for hotel’s 
four restaurants are prepared. 
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remedies most discreetly described 
as “‘starting’ and “‘stopping”’ po- 
tions. When a guide met them with 
the news that they were booked at 
the new Nile Hilton in Cairo, they 
tossed away their drinking bottles, 
fell upon each other with happy 
cries of relief and filed in orderly 
fashion toward their buses. 


oer, N. Hilton, the 75-year- 
old boss of the Hilton chain, un- 
derstands these people. Except for 
a trip to France as a doughboy- 
turned-lieutenant in World War I, 
until he went to Europe in 1948 on 
a hotel-scouting trip, he had never 
been abroad himself. He’s a New 
Mexico-born romantic who, de- 
spite a reputation as a ladies’ man, 
has been married only twice, the 
last a brief fling 21 years ago with 
Zsa Zsa Gabor. He sports a per- 
manent suntan, a $100 white Stet- 
son hat and a star sapphire on his 
right hand. He likes to think of his 
hotels as ‘‘rather like the old Span- 
ish mission stations, strung across 
the countryside just one day’s jour- 
ney apart.’ But he also likes re- 
liable plumbing, functional tele- 
phones and people who speak Eng- 
lish. His curiosity is boundless and 
his acceptance of strange customs 
borders on the enthusiastic. But his 
sense of adventure snags on a nag- 
ging fear that both native food and 
native custom might need sanitiz- 
ing before consumption. He is, in 
sum, very like the people he builds 
hotels for. He is also rich. 

He and a band of sharp-eyed 


cost-accountant types (“‘If the 
chairs in this bar were just a little 
smaller, we could accommodate 
50 more people in here’’) have cre- 
ated a hybrid world in which local 
color is brought inside the hotel, 
tamed and adapted to live with 
such creature comforts as air con- 
ditioning, piped music, ice water 
taps and direct-dial telephones. 
There is just enough local flavor 
so the quick-witted tourist can fig- 
ure out what country he’s in at a 
glance: in Tokyo the window cov- 
erings are sliding panels of light 
wood and rice paper; in Rotterdam 
the main-lobby carpet is woven in 
an abstract tulip design; in Hong 
Kong all the beds have pagoda- 
shaped headboards. One of the res- 
taurants always features the food 
of the country, and the staff is al- 
ways 90% what the U.S. Army 
used to describe inelegantly as “‘in- 
digenous personnel.’ This gives 
even the most cautious tourist a 
delicious sense of being abroad but 
without scaring him. 

There is no confusion whatever 
about where the bathroom is and 
which is the front door. The front 
door in a Hilton hotel is clearly 
marked, and the bathroom is in- 
side the bedroom, supplemented in 
some appropriate countries by a 
bidet, in others by a refrigerator 
which spews out ice cubes at an 
alarming rate. Furthermore, there 
is soap. Also a Kleenex dispenser, 
washcloths, a Bible, a portrait of 
Conrad N. Hilton in the lobby and 
a copy of his autobiography, Be 
My Guest, on the night table. 

Everything about the hotels is 
done in the grand manner. When 
Romans complained that the Ca- 
valieri Hilton ruined the view of 
the hill on which it stands, bull- 
dozers were summoned to make 
another hill to hide the hotel from 








The 400-room Cavalieri Hil- 
ton, was opened in June. It 
perches on Monte Mario with 
Rome spreading out behind it. 


the city, and 30-foot pine trees 
were hauled in, at a cost of rough- 
ly $1,000 each, to create a ready- 
made garden on the man-made 
hill. When it developed that there 
was no proper beach outside Hon- 
olulu’s Kahala Hilton, machines 
arrived to dredge up sand and 
make a beach. Perhaps the most 
bizarre of Hilton sights in any 
hotel is the businesslike pair of 
workmen, equipped with goggles 
and acetylene torches, who lurk 
on celebratory occasions just in- 
side the kitchen door. They are 
there because July 4 sparklers are 
grand decorative things to stick in 
desserts and make a splash at a 
party, and Hilton men have dis- 
covered that the only really effi- 
cient way to light lots of them in 
a hurry is with acetylene torches. 


Sach mechanized efficiency in 
hotelkeeping is resented, under- 
standably, by the more traditional 
hoteliers operating abroad. But 
their muttered protests are just 
about as impotent as the outcries 
raised against Hilton hotels by the 
Expatriate American and the Snob 
Traveler. These are people who so 
know and love the world that they 
prefer it straight and unfiltered and 
find true romance in the pictur- 
esque malfunctioning of things me- 
chanical abroad. They are not peo- 
ple whose favorite touring grounds 
are Germany and Switzerland. 
One such was dragged, against 
his will, into the Opium Den Bar 
of the Hong Kong Hilton. He had 
a long look around at the bead- 
ed curtains which make a room a 
den, another at the gliding Chi- 
nese waitresses in poppy-colored 
cheongsams, and heard a large 


Texan complain audibly that the 
Hong Kong cops were so stuffy 
they wouldn’t allow opium pipes 
in the den—‘‘not even little bitty 
fake ones.” At this unfortunate 
moment the Opium Den band 
struck up Home on the Range and 
the reluctant visitor fled. Due per- 
haps partially to his reaction, the 
name has now been changed to a 
more discreet The Den. 


Tie, an elusive quality at best, 
is extremely difficult to achieve on 
a large scale and in an organization 
which deals with a dozen cultural 
backgrounds. Hilton hotels are of- 
ten accused on the one hand of 
being faceless, automated factories 
in which no employe ever remem- 
bers a former patron and where 
one lobby looks just like the next, 
and on the other hand of being 
corrupters of taste whenever they 
try to avoid facelessness by adapt- 
ing local color and customs. 
Conrad Hilton himself objects 
strenuously to the idea ofa ‘‘chain”’ 
of hotels, insisting that what he 
wants is a “‘group”’ of hotels, each 
with its own personality. To that 
end he gives individual managers 
almost complete freedom of local 
action, encourages his internation- 
al staff to incorporate in each ho- 
tel the skills and specialties of the 
country. Original art is commis- 
sioned for each new hotel, and 
local sculptors and ceramists are 
hauled in for consultation and to 
contribute their skills. The artis- 
tic results range around the world 
from excellent to execrable. In gen- 
eral Hilton designers deserve credit 
for good intentions. At least they 
constantly fight local hotel back- 
ers whose idea of a big new hotel 
is to build it in International Neu- 
ter, with vaguely French cuisine, 
U.S. bathrooms and Scandinavi- 
an furniture. They also are in- 
clined to set upa surrealist world in 


which half a dozen cultures mix. 

A casual visitor to the Royal 
Tehran Hilton in Iran this June 
found the matches in his room 
marked ‘‘E] Panama Hilton’’ and 
“*Waldorf-Astoria.”’ The orchestra 
rehearsing in the hotel’s nightclub 
was belting out Arrivederci, Roma 
and down in the lobby, past the 
portrait of His Imperial Majesty 
the Shah of Iran, two young men 
of the U.S. Davis Cup tennis team 
trudged toward the hotel courts to 
play an exhibition match for an 
assortment of Iranian bigwigs seat- 
ed on Persian carpets draped over 
temporary bleachers. In Holland 
dazzled Dutchmen, invited to get 
acquainted with the new Rotter- 
dam Hilton, found themselves eat- 
ing Spanish paella in the hotel’s 
French Le Jardin restaurant, com- 
plete with a fountain whose style 
was strictly from Rome. 

The mixture extends even to the 
personnel of the hotels. A Turk 
from Istanbul is the comptroller 
at the Queen Elizabeth hotel in 
Montreal; the Tokyo Hilton man- 
ager is a German and his two ex- 
ecutive assistant managers are Jap- 
anese and French. The London 
Hilton has a Singapore-born ex- 
ecutive assistant manager named 
Ewe-Hin Lim and a Lisbon-born 
Canadian purchasing manager. 

Many of the chefs strewn around 
the international Hiltons are Swiss 
because, as one executive pointed 
out, ‘‘French chefs, like some 
wines, don’t travel well.”” Young 
managers who do well in Trinidad 
are snatched up and dispatched to 
Timbuktu, when necessary, to help 
train a new staff, and the French 
manager of the Istanbul Hilton has 
at various times helped train Egyp- 
tians, Greeks, Italians and English- 
men to go back to their own coun- 
tries to staff new Hiltons. 

“By golly,” says Conrad Hilton 
himself, banging his right fist on 
his well-tailored right knee, ‘‘isn’t 


that wonderful? All these national- 
ities working together.” 

His fellow millionaire and Hil- 
ton Corporation board member, 
Colonel Henry Crown, agrees with 
him. ‘‘Next only to the Peace 
Corps,” says Colonel Crown, 
“Connie Hilton’s hotels around 
the world have done more for the 
U.S. than any other thing. And the 
State Department ought to be the 
first to say so.” 


The State Department never has 
said so in precisely so many words, 
but it has more than once discreet- 
ly suggested to Hilton that he 
might ‘‘consider’’ business negotia- 
tions with local groups or govern- 
ments in such touchy spots as Ber- 
lin and Yugoslavia. Hilton himself 
has adopted for his international 
hotels the slogan, ‘‘World Peace 
through International Trade and 
Travel,’ and more and more tends 
to view himself as his own one-man 
State Department. ““We beat Com- 
munism into the Caribbean by 10 
years,” he says with pride. 
Despite the size and razzle-dazzle 
of the Hilton operation, the cor- 
poration is, of course, not the only 
giant in the field. In the U.S. the 
Sheraton hotel chain actually has 
more properties under its name 
(69 hotels) but has fewer rooms 
(29,000) and a smaller interna- 
tional operation (14 abroad, in- 
cluding 11 in Canada). Sheraton 
and Hilton are now in hot compe- 
tition in Hawaii (with Sheraton 
leading five hotels to two), and in 
Tokyo (where Hilton now leads 
temporarily with the Tokyo Hilton, 
but Sheraton will soon jump in 
with Japan’s biggest hotel, the 
Otani-Sheraton, in time for the 
1964 Olympic Games). Pan Ameri- 
can Airways runs a foreign hotel 
chain of its own, Intercontinental 
Hotels, which has 19 properties 
around the world. The Intercon- 





tinental Hotels, with a total of 
5,300 rooms, are considerably less 
flamboyant than the Hiltons. 

No worldwide competitor is ex- 
panding anywhere nearly as fast as 
the Hilton empire, however. A few 
weeks ago the boss loped into New 
York City after an unprecedented 
round-the-world trip during which, 
in one month, he 1) rode around 
in a carriage with a pair of Mo- 
hawk Indians at topping-out cer- 
emonies for the Montréal Aéroport 
Hilton: 2) did a little dance for 
guests at the opening of the Rot- 
terdam Hilton; 3) flapped off by 
helicopter to hoist a shovelful of 
dirt at ground-breaking ceremo- 
nies for the Brussels Hilton; 4) laid 
the cornerstone for the Paris Hil- 
ton, which will be the City of 
Light’s first big new hotel in 30 
years; 5) made a speech at ground- 
breaking for the Orly Hilton at 
Paris’ international airport; 6) 
gaped at the size of the double 
lobby of the brand new Cavalieri 
Hilton in Rome; 7) celebrated the 
opening of the Hong Kong Hilton 
by shooting off a 298-foot string 
of firecrackers; 8) laid ceremonial 
laurel leaves on a Shinto shrine 
erected outside the new Tokyo Hil- 
ton to bless its opening; 9) dressed 
up in leis for topping-out ceremo- 
nies at the Kahala Hilton in Hono- 
lulu; 10) unveiled a plaque dedicat- 
ing the site of the San Francisco 
Hilton, in which guests, as of 1964, 
may drive up ramps right to their 
rooms—thus possibly becomingthe 
first hotel guests in history forced 
to telephone the desk and ask that 
the peoplein 1014 please stop honk- 
ing their horns; and 11) whittled 
away with a pair of scissors at the 
ribbon-cutting for the new New 
York Hilton at Rockefeller Center. 

Conrad Hilton is fully cognizant 
that a hotel which opens quietly 
may be ignored. And this is not 
for him. At each stop he and his 
party were met by flower-bearing 
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View CROWN Vertical STEREO 





On the wall... On the shelf... On the table 


» It goes everywhere > 
@ Full, rich stereo sound 

at any place you wish 
Ultra-thin stereo portable in resonant 
hardwood cabinet ... Model features 
space-saving, dust-free swing-down turn- 
table, and dual wide-range speakers. 
Comes with sensitive 2-band radio. 


2-BAND 3-SPEED 12-TRANSISTOR Vertical MODEL 





PORTABLE STEREO RADIO-PHONOGRAPH SPH-100 





CROW NCORDER ... Original record-playing tape recorder 


CROWN 


5-TRANSISTOR 
PORTABLE 
TAPE RECORDER 


MODEL GER-550 CROWN RADIO CORPORATION 


3, Higashikuromon-cho, Taito-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
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LIFE SELLS TASTE-MAKERS Good liquors have always had a way 
of following good taste to the four corners of the earth. So has 
LIFE. That’s why 49 of the world’s leading wine, beer and liquor 
companies used LIFE as a worldwide toastmaster for their prod- 
ucts during 1962. They invested a total of $1,306,356 in the adver- 
tising pages of LIFE International and LIFE en Espafol—more than 
in any other international medium. Source: The Rome Report, 1962 


A dancing bear made 
a manager cry 


HIL TON CONTINUED 


maidens, photographers and a 
smattering of local dignitaries, all 
of whom were shortly awash on a 
sea of champagne and a deluge of 
oratorycarefully arranged by teams 
of Hilton advance men. Sponta- 
neous demonstrations by school- 
children were also encouraged. 

Such commotion is guaranteed 
to dazzle the local bourgeoisie, but 
to make sure people also heard it 
back in Cedar Rapids, Hilton trav- 
eled, as is his custom, with a plane- 
load of movie stars, newspaper 
columnists, singers and celebrities, 
all game to grapple picturesquely 
with chopsticks or to pose with 
their fingers in a dike for photo- 
graphs to be sent back home. Be- 
cause of the sheer distances in- 
volved in his latest cavalcade, he 
thriftily used one lot for the Rot- 
terdam-Rome circuit (including 
opera singer Risé Stevens, Miguel 
Aleman Jr. and columnist Amy 
Vanderbilt—a group that was 
beefed up in Rome by a visit from 
Merle Oberon and Lowell Thom- 
as) and another lot for the Hong 
Kong-Tokyo beat (Hollywood’s 
Irene Dunne, Ann Miller, Jeanne 
Crain, Bob Cummings). 


Many Hilton junketeers are re- 
peaters who are happy to go along 
for a free vacation. The travel edi- 
tors and columnists are agreeable 
types who thoroughly enjoy spend- 
ing a few days in another country 
and tend to vie with each other 
thinking up gaudy descriptions of 
Conrad Hilton: ‘“‘the Alexander 
the Great of the hotel business,” 
or “‘the Cecil Rhodes of innkeep- 
ing.’’ Columnist Inez Robb once 
referred to Hilton in print as “‘Big 
Daddy,” but she wasn’t invited 
on any more junkets. 

Few systems devised by God or 
man can stand up under the sheer 
impact of a Hilton hotel opening, 
and many a manager wishes he 
could dispense with the hoopla. 
Hilton loves it. In Rotterdam the 
sudden strain on every lighting fix- 
ture in the hotel blew a fuse and 
sent the tuxedoed guests groping 
through the dark hallways looking 
for someone who could tie a black 
tie in utter darkness; and Hilton 
himself was heard muttering dis- 
creetly to the harassed manager, 
“T don’t want to upset you, but 
no matter what tap I turn on in my 
room, boiling water comes out.” 

Tn Rome the death of Pope John 
canceled all opening celebrations 
and kept Hilton executives on the 
phone all night calling off charter 
flights of special guests from the 


US. and of a ballet company from 
the British Isles, which had been 
hired to fly to Rome especially to 
dance at a gala benefit. It also 
stuck the chef with approximately 
1,200 special desserts made up in 
advance—peaches stuffed with ice 
cream, wrapped in batter and 
baked lightly with crushed al- 
monds. The chef had a heck of a 
time finding room for them in the 
freezer until the parties could be 
rescheduled. 

Hong Kong suffered a similar 
large-scale cancellation of opening 
festivities when the worst drought 
of the century hit the island col- 
ony. Those guests who did come 
made do with a daily ration of two 
gallons of washing water, one 
quart of drinking water, two pints 
of toothbrushing and/or shaving 
water, and one half pint of co- 
logne, something called ‘‘Glocken- 
gasse No. 4711,’ which smelled 
like lemon verbena. 

In Tokyo a number of guests 
collided with the plate-glass doors 
in the main lobby. The doors op- 
erate on the latest U.S.-style elec- 
tric-eye system but, in deference 
to Japanese custom, slide open 
from one side to the other instead 
of folding back; the overconfident 
guests simply walked at full stride 
toward a center opening that didn’t 
happen as fast as they anticipated. 
And the room-service help, rattled 
by the rush of business, confound- 
ed callers requesting ‘‘two Scotches 
and a bottle of soda, please,’ by 
inquiring, ‘‘Sugar and cream?” 

These everyday snafus were as 
nothing compared to the disasters 
which have stalked other openings. 
At the Mexico City opening in 1956 
an earthquake enlivened proceed- 
ings. During the opening of the 
Nile Hilton in 1959, a sudden sand- 
storm blew down the large Bedouin 
tent erected 20 miles out in the 
desert for a party of Hilton junket- 
eers and sprinkled the main course 
of roast lamb with Sahara sand. 


I. was even worse in West Berlin 
in 1958. The Berlin Hilton opened 
the very week Khrushchev deliv- 
ered his ultimatum to the U.S. to 
get out of the city, but the Hilton- 
men hardly noticed it because they 
were having their own problems 
getting an East German (i.e., 
Communist) dancing bear a permit 
to perform in the grand ballroom 
for the opening gala. The bear fi- 
nally showed up all right, but in 
the middle of his act he sniffed 
pheasant cooking in the kitchen. 
He broke away from his trainer, 
galloped toward the pheasant and 
sent terrified cooks leaping for their 
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The free world’s favorite airlifter now flies the colors of 7 nations 


Lockheed Hercules Airlifters are now 
flown by the United States, Canada, 
Australia, and Indonesia, South Africa, 
Pakistan, and Iran. 

Altogether, more than 550 of the big 
propjet transports—in 18 different ver- 
sions—are in service throughout the 


world. And the Hercules is becoming 
even more famous for its increasing 
number of peaceful missions—such 
as airlifting food and medicine to disas- 
ter victims—than for its military work. 


Lockheed Hercules 


The key to Hercules’ continuing suc- 
cess is true airlift design: straight-in rear 
loading on a truckbed-height floor; in- 
flight rear door opening for outsize 
paradrops; plus over-all ruggedness, 
reliability, and rough-field landing and 
takeoff capability. 


LOCKHEED-GEORGIA COMPANY: Marietta, Georgia, U.S.A.—a division of Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 








Four Doors...And They All Go ‘‘Thunk’’ 


The Mazda 600 is the only car in 
its class with four doors. They all 
make a solidly satisfying “thunk” 
when you close them, too. 

The Mazda is solid, all right. 
Small, but definitely zot fragile. The 
sturdy wide-board body is a single 
welded unit; the side sills are ex- 
tra heavy-duty; the floor is rein- 
forced with many cross members. 

Nothing is wasted in a Mazda. 
No unneeded overhang. No excess 
weight. No excess cost, either. 
This car is ideal transportation for 
four adults — for the least possible 
money. Mazda’s 4 cylinder, 28 hp 
engine will cruise at 56 mph all day 
long, with astonishing fuel economy. 








Mazda is the only small car with adjustable road clearance. 


Many of Mazda’s big car features 
are unique inacar this size. Ad- 
justable road clearance. Double tor- 
sion rubber springs front and rear. 
Four-wheel independent suspension. 


MAZDA 60 
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Big Al-Fin drum brakes. Safety 
rubber on the bumpers. 

The Mazda 600 is roomy enough 
for comfort and small enough to 
make its own parking places. The 
style, with that practical cliff-cut 
rear window, is handsome enough 
for an expensive sports car. Keep 
an eye out for it. You'll be seeing 
more and more Mazdas on the 
road soon. 





Cliff-cut rear window gives unimpaired vision, even in a downpour. 


The Mazda 600 —and more than 
twenty other Mazda vehicles — 
come from Toyo Kogyo, specialists 
in practical transportation for 32 
years. Today we're one of the larg- 
est car-makers in the Orient. If 
you're travelling to Japan, we wish 
you would come to Hiroshima and 
see how the Mazdas are made, in 
one of the world’s most modern 
automotive plants. 


4 DOOR SEDAN 


From TOYO KOGYO Hiroshima, Japan 


When he’s late 
it means a deal 


HIL TON CONTINUED 


stoves. The hotel’s food and bever- 
age manager, his nerves strained 
to the breaking point, rounded a 
corner, ran smack into the bear’s 
arms and burst into tears. 

The Hilton veteran from New 
York who had been imported to 
help run the opening was at that 
moment wearing headphones con- 
necting him with an army of wait- 
ers, lighting technicians and enter- 
tainers whose activities he had to 
synchronize. 

“*There’s a bear loose inside the 
kitchen!”’ someone shouted to him. 

‘“Never mind,” the veteran re- 
plied testily, ‘‘get those salads out 
there on the tables!” 


The Hilton banner, a light true- 
blue flag with the HH of Hilton 
Hotels rampant on a snow-white 
globe, flies for an empire whose 
boundaries are constantly shifting 
and expanding. At least 21 more 
hotels, from Dublin to Addis Aba- 
ba to Tel Aviv to Worcester, Mass., 
are in construction or under con- 
tract to be built. And while Hil- 
ton was roaring around on his 
latest trip, the corporation debated 
dropping one unproductive U.S. 
hotel, made a deal for a new one in 
Kuwait, and took over an already- 
functioning onein Puerto Rico. This 
goes on all the time: the Las Brisas 
Hilton in Acapulco, a place com- 
posed of pink cottages with private 
swimming pools scattered around 
a cliff, was already a going concern 
when Hilton leased it from its 
builder. The Hong Kong Hilton 
was taken over last January, a few 
months before its grand opening, 
after having been built by a pair of 
Dallas millionaires. 

Whenever Hilton himself is late 
for an appointment, his staff opines 
that “‘he must have seen a hotel 
he liked and stopped off to make 
a deal.” Hilton ‘“‘deals” are as 
razzle-dazzle as his openings, as 
befits a wheeler-dealer who made 
and lost his first million in Texas 
in the ’20s and °30s, became sud- 
denly famous in 1949 as “‘the man 
who bought the Waldorf” and then 
topped even himself by buying the 
entire chain of Statler hotels in 
1954 for $111 million, the biggest 
hotel transaction in history. Now- 
adays, with U.S. hotel occupancy 
down from an immediate post- 
war high of 90% to just over 60%, 
with room rates and salaries soar- 
ing and motel competition increas- 
ing yearly, Hilton doesn’t like to 
sink that kind of money into build- 
ings. The Hilton Hotels Corpora- 
tion, of which he is president and 
chairman of the board, actually 


owns only one quarter of the new 
$57 million New York Hilton, for 
example, and runs it on a manage- 
ment contract. It leases and man- 
ages the prestigious Waldorf. The 
Hilton-built Beverly Hilton in Cal- 
ifornia was sold in 1961 to Colo- 
nel Henry Crown and family and 
leased back with an option to buy. 
All of the hotels abroad are ei- 
ther leased or run on management 
contract, so the Hilton investment 
is small. Of some $204 million in- 
vested in international Hilton ho- 
tel property opened or scheduled 
for opening in 1963 through ’65, 
only $17.5 million, or less than 9%, 
is actually Hilton money. All the 
rest is put up by local investors or 
governments who, in fact, own the 
hotels. Hilton simply runs them. 
The basic system is to sign a 20- 
to 25-year agreement before the 
hotel is even built. Then Hilton’s 
architects work with local builders 
and designers; his money men put 
up operating capital; his manage- 
ment staff helps with local hiring. 
The new hotel is immediately 
hooked into the Hilton publicity 
chain and into the inter-hotel reser- 
vation service, which today funnels 
no less than 60,000 reservations a 
month from one hotel to another. 
Then the owners and Hilton split 
the “‘gross operating profit,’ usu- 
ally two-thirds to the owners, one- 
third to Hilton. ‘‘Gross operating 
profit” is roughly the total income 
of the hotel minus daily operating 
expenses, such as payroll, main- 
tenance, equipment, etc. The Hil- 
ton take from overseas makes a 
hefty contribution to the corporate 
profits; revenue from the interna- 
tional division jumped from 18% 
of the total income in 1961 to ap- 
proximately 30% in 1962. 


The specific Hilton investment 
in some 35 U.S. hotels and inns 
(the latter are really motels, but 
that’s a dirty word to a hotel man) 
is higher than it is abroad. The Hil- 
ton Hotels Corporation owns out- 
right or holds controlling interest 
in such giants as Chicago’s Palmer 
House and Conrad Hilton (nee 
Stevens), and Houston’s Sham- 
rock Hilton. Some of the inns are 
set up like the international hotels 
—someone else builds them, Hil- 
ton runs them. The corporation’s 
assets total $289 million today and 
in 1962 grossed, including the in- 
come of such controlled subsidiar- 
ies as Hilton Hotels International 
and Carte Blanche credit cards, 
more than $220 million. Conrad 
Hilton and his family controlabout 
one third of the corporation’s 
stock, with the interests of Colonel 
Crown the second largest bloc. 


CONTINUED 











MICROPACK” 





Magazine-loading, pocket-size tape recorder 








ELIMINATE TAPE THREADING FOREVER with the 
Sanyo Micro-Pack 35, a new idea in tape recorders, 
which uses instead pre-loaded tape magazines. Each 
2-track magazine holds 34 minutes of recording and 
slips easily into the Sanyo Micro-Pack 35, making 
it ready for instant use. At the end of the tape, 
the recorder stops automatically and the other track 
may be used by just turning the magazine over. 
The Sanyo Micro-Pack 35 operates on four penlight 
batteries (or the new Sanyo Nickel-Cadmium recharge- 
able batteries), is fully transistorized and employs 
a printed circuit. A single knob controls all func- 
tions (recording, playback and rewind). Weighing 
less than any recorders on the market, it is small 
enough to slip into pocket or handbag. 

Uses of the Sanyo Micro-Pack 35 are virtually un- 
limited. This handy tape recorder can record or 
play back anywhere, making it perfect for the busy 
executive. It takes down new ideas, memos or even 
dictation in the home, office or car. 





MODEL M-35 


* Recording time—34 min. * 2-track recording & 
playback * Rewind time—4 min. +* 23” permanent 
dynamic speaker ~* 68”x33”x18” »* 2 Ibs net. 





a great name in Electronics! 


SAN YO 


SANYO ELECTRIC CO., LTD. OSAKA, JAPAN 
INTERNATIONAL DIVISION: SANYO ELECTRIC TRADING CO., LTD. 
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It’s new 

It's the rage in Paris 

Drink COINTREAU ” on the rocks “ 

3 cubes of ice in an old fashioned glass 
A VEY as (eo) am dal=wce) or-] (=S-1e1-Yal au ol=y-1a rere) (ell ig 





Pinchers delayed 
a social revolution 


HIL TON CONTINUED 


Meanwhile, not surprisingly, ev- 
ery time Conrad Hilton looks at a 
map of the world his heart lifts up 
as he beholds the vast expanses of 
earth still waiting, breathless, for 
ice water, Muzak, direct-dial tele- 
phones, July 4 sparklers and the 
other accoutrements. of the free- 
enterprise system. While his devo- 
tion to that system is such that he 
does not usually pay wages higher 
than those required by national 
standards, Hilton does frequently 
offer employes extra amenities, in- 
cluding free uniforms, a staff caf- 
eteria and showers. Furthermore, 
the new hotels do create new jobs 
and occasionally, in the process, 
social revolution. 

The U.S. is one of the few coun- 
tries in the world, for example, in 
which waitresses are as common 
in restaurants as waiters. In Egypt, 
however, the mere thought of 
women working in a hotel so scan- 
dalized the natives that Hilton’s 
advance men had to make their 
hiring pitch right at the top, to the 
daughters of Cairo’s first families. 
The spokesmen succeeded so well 
that one new waitress showed up 





for work with her personal maid 
trailing along carrying her wait- 
ress’ uniform in a suitcase. 

So far so good, but on opening 
day at the Nile Hilton a harassed 
executive noted that the elevator 
girls were running their cars while 
facing the passengers. He ‘com- 
plained to the manager but was 
informed that if he didn’t let them 
do it that way the girls would quit. 
They had been pinched so much 
during the first hours of operation, 
by Egyptian gentlemen who hadn’t 
yet realized that hotel work was 
respectable, that they had threat- 
ened to walk out en masse. 

Nowadays, essential respectabil- 
ity having been established, a job 
at the Nile Hilton is considered 
better than a membership in a mat- 
rimonial bureau. And one former 
coffee girl, who graduated to a ca- 
reer as a belly dancer, gratefully 
changed her name to Amal Hilton. 
She may be one Hilton even the 
boss doesn’t know about. 


A: the brand-new Rotterdam 
Hilton, the boss steps out with 
administrative assistant Olive 
Wakeman in dance which tradi- 
tionally begins grand openings. 


Omega Seamaster de Ville: the elegant, slender timepiece that is also a high-precision sports watch. Movement winds itself. Case seals out water and dust. Calendar 


changes automatically at midnight. 


This Omega Seamaster de Ville is actually four watches in one, 
outmoding ordinary, single-function watches 


1. A sturdy sports watch, for outdoor and beach wear 
2. Adependable calendar watch, for up-to-date accuracy in business 
3. A slim, elegant dress watch, for formal occasions 
4. Aself-winding precision watch... you set it and forget it 


Omega has designed the Seamaster de 
Ville specially for the man who leads 
a full, active life. By using new 
techniques it has been possible to 
combine the rugged dependability of 
a sports watch-about-town. And this 
has been done without sacrificing one 
precious second of fabulous Omega 
accuracy. 

So now, with the Seamaster de Ville, 
you have a watch that is right for every 
occasion. 

This great advance is due to a remark- 
able new, one-piece watch-case, which 
has no detachable back and is therefore 
much slimmer. Inside it Omega crafts- 


men have been able to place not only 
the strong, shock-protected, high- 
precision movement, but also a self- 
winding mechanism and automatic 
calendar. 

The elegant Seamaster de Ville is a 
triumph of watchmaking ingenuity, 
a worthy addition to the renowned 
range of accurate Omega timepieces. 
It will keep good time in each of your 
three busy lives and it may well stay 
with you forall of them. 

And, wherever you may live, wherever 
you may travel, you will find Omega 
Service close at hand. 

The Omega Service Network, staffed 


by factory-trained experts, is spread 
over 129 countries. The Omega 
one-year International Guarantee is 
honored in all of these countries, 
regardless of where you bought your 
watch. 

Some day you, too, will own an Omega. 
All Omega Seamaster de Ville models are 
waterproof, shock-protected and antimag- 
netic. The calendar and self-winding features 
are optional. In 18 kt. gold, Goldcap and 
stainless steel. 


O 
OMEGA 











Any time’s time to have fun... with Martini ! For Martini goes 
with life’s best moments. Chilled, with soda or on the rocks, 
you'll taste with every sip the expert blending of the very best 
wines and aromatic plants. And whatever you do, be sure 

to enjoy yourself with Martini on the rocks. 


Vermouth 





In the U.S. its MARTINI & ROSSI, in the rest of the world it’s simply Martini; wherever you go it’s the same superb vermouth. 


Winthrop Rockefeller 
and wife Jeannette (cen- 
ter) take Nelson and Hap- 
py to Little Rock’s new 
Arkansas Arts Center to 
show their contribution, 
Milton Hebald’s fountain 
Harvest. Winthrop and 
Jeannette, who is presi- 
dent of the museum’s 


board, were wed in 1956. 





LIFE goes to Winthrop Rockefeller’s party 


rkansas Anniversary 


When Winthrop Rockefeller moved to Arkansas he started 
spraying money over the state like water from a fountain. 
And under the deluge things began to grow—schools, a mu- 
seum, hospitals, new industries. For himself, Rockefeller 
bought 24,000 acres of farms and built a mountain-top home 
near Little Rock where, to celebrate his 10th anniversary as 
an Arkansan, he gave a mammoth party. Winthrop’s brother 
Nelson, governor of New York, came with his wife Happy for 
the 600-guest banquet that started things off. This was fol- 
lowed three days later by an outing for 1,500—a carnival of 


Ferris wheels, pony rides, free hamburgers, soft drinks and 
cotton candy. 

Visitors who had the strength and time roamed around the 
1,000-acre estate, complete with six man-made lakes, air 
strip, fire station, animal hospital and 450 Santa Gertrudis 
cattle. When the last of the guests had left, Rockefeller threw 
a barbecue for employes and their families—and wound up, at 
the end of the fun, five pounds lighter than when it began. 
He also wound up looking even better to a strong group 
of Arkansas Republicans who want him to run for governor. 


CONTINUED 


A Towering Cake 
Iced with History 





An Uncommon 
Wealth of experience 


in PAINT 


ORLD-WIDE the Berger, Jenson & Nicholson Group 

has amassed the most comprehensive working 
experience of paint there is. Testing conditions of heat 
and cold, of torrential rain, humidity, burning sun and 
sand have combined to build into B.J.N. products a 
rugged resistance to the worst that Nature can do. This 
pooled research, under such varied conditions, comes from 
all over the Commonwealth and from Europe. It is faith- 
fully. used to improve the products— Decorative and 
Industrial finishes, and so gives B.J.N.’s important 
customers everywhere, the ultimate in paint performance. 


You can trust these famous names 
BERGERMASTER e KEYSTONE e ROBBIALAC 
BROLAC e MAGICOTE 


The B.J.N. Group is manufacturing in: GREAT BRITAIN - AUSTRALIA - NEW ZEALAND 
CANADA - INDIA - PAKISTAN - WEST INDIES - FRANCE : REPUBLIC OF IRELAND - KENYA 
TANGANYIKA - UGANDA - PORTUGAL 





Tie Rockefellers slice into a 450-pound cake given by Little Rock businessmen 
BERGER, JENSON & NICHOLSON GROUP OF PAINT COMPANIES and decorated with chronology of Rockefeller’s decade in Arkansas. It was so 
BERGER HOUSE, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.I. huge it had to be rolled in on a cart used to move coffins at a local mortuary. 
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International Jet Captain. New York to London—3,000 
miles in six hours. One hundred and forty passengers—crew 
of twelve—a five million dollar aircraft. A highly responsible 
job. A successful man. And his cigarette—the cigarette of 
international success— State Express FILTER KINGS 


a 








STATE EXPRESS-THE BEST CIGARETTES IN THE WORLD 
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Carrying water in a teapot to thirsty farmers is one way to 


use water. Another is to irrigate the rice fields in which the 
farmers toil. Either way, before the full benefits of water can be 
utilized, it must be pumped or filtered or passed through giant 
turbines. 

This is where Ebara comes into the picture. Ebara is Japan’s 
oldest manufacturer of centrifugal pumps. But since 1920, when 
Ebara was first established, other products have emerged from 
behind the company’s doors. Each was designed to put water to 
still another use. These products include various and numerous 
types of pumps, varieties of fans and blowers, refrigerators for 
industrial use, hydraulic turbines, oil hydraulic machines, chemical 
processing machinery and a unique pneumatic conveyer. 

Under a technical agreement with the U.S. firm, Infilco, Inc., 
Ebara also~manufactures products and processes for municipal and 
industrial water treatment, sewage and industrial waste treatment. 

For information on how you can best take advantage of Nature’s 
water supply, consult either Ebara or Ebara-Infilco. 


EBARA MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. EBARA-INFILCO CO., LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE MAIN OFFICE 
HANEDA, ASAHI-CHO, OTA-KU, ASAHI PRESS BLDG., EXTENSION 


TOKYO, JAPAN YURAKUCHO, CHIYODA-KU, TOKYO, JAPAN 


CABLE ADDRESS CABLE ADDRESS 
EBARAMAIN TOKYO EBARAINFILCO TOKYO 





Gissas who wanted to see more of the farm did it the easy way from a Ferris 
wheel. Rides were hired from a carnival. Hamburgers and soft drinks were served 
at stands set up in a tent. Corral in background is for Rockefeller’s prize cattle. 





A Santa Gertrudis bull is studied by young guests. Below, Rockefeller hands 
a lapel pin and certificate of service to feed-mill operator Carroll West, who 
started with him 10 years ago. He did the same for 26 other 10-year employes. 








The new 
Ambassador 


39 Ale 


Rumours have been heard. Expectation 
has mounted to excited anticipation. 
The red carpet has gone out and 
now, without fanfares, he has arrived. 
The new Ambassador, the new 


Mercedes-Benz 600. An Ambas- 
sador of progress, of quality and 
noble tradition respected the world 
over. The Grand Mercedes takes 

its place among the élite. 


MERCEDES -BER Z 





The 
Compact Camera 
with 
Everything 


Here is a camera to have fun with. The Pen EES from 
Olympus with fully automatic electric eye mechanism 
weighs less than half what a 35mm camera does. It is 
only slightly larger than a pack of king-sized cigarettes, 
yet has all the features of a full-sized camera. A supe- 
rior D Zuiko F2.8 lens permits sharper pictures from 
closeups to infinity. The Pen EES is easy to operate and 
thrifty, too. You get 72 pictures on a standard 35mm 
roll of film, or 40 on a 20-exposure roll. See it and the 
whole compact Pen camera family soon. 


OLYMPUS@EES 


PEN S 


i D Zuiko F 2.8 lens 





PEN 


D Zuiko F3.5 lens 





“y PEN D 


fast 6-element F Zuiko 
F 1.9 lens, new Copal 
shutter, luminous 
frame finder 


automatic electric 
eye, D Zuiko F3.5 
lens, fixed focusing 





OLYMPUS OPTICAL CO., LTD. 


TOKYO, JAPAN 
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Rockefeller shares a joke with sister-in-law Happy at a banquet in his 
honor at which leading Arkansans praised what he has done for the state. 


Dedicated Patron 
of Adopted State 


In the decade since Winthrop Rockefeller moved in, once-failing 
Arkansas has made a striking recovery. He worked two years to de- 
velop his farm, then, as head of the new Arkansas Industrial Develop- 
ment Commission, he made speeches to U.S. businessmen, seeking in- 
dustries for Arkansas, entertained prospective employers and attended 
plant dedications. He also poured some $3,000,000 into philanthropies 
and toured the state urging Republicans to give the Democrats more 
competition. At latest count, Arkansas had 532 new industries, more 
Republican candidates for state office than ever before—and a citizen 
many consider likely to be the state’s first G.O.P. governor since 1874. 


Ay Little Rock airport, Rockefeller opens his coat to protect Jean- 
nette from the jet blast as the New York Rockefellers take off for home. 
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There’s nothing like a Lucky! You taste and enjoy the man-size flavor that comes from the 
world’s finest tobaccos .. . the full, smooth satisfying taste that’s brought world fame to 
this modern American smoke. Taste a Lucky! It’s everything you want in a man’s cigarette. 





To fully.understand why Arrow is America’s favorite shirt, you must first examine its anatomy: 


E10 


Start with its neck: the Arrow collar. It is shaped 
and tailored to fit naturally, comfortably. 22 indi- 
vidual inspections assure its perfection. This one 
is the “Drake,” typical of the collar fashions that’ve 
made Arrow the trend-setter since 1851. 

Examine its muscle: the Arrow stitching. Note 
each seam is given extra strength with a double 
stitch, neatly and precisely placed. 

Tug at its vertebrae: the Arrow buttons. No chance 
of a slipped disc here. An exclusive Arrow method 


*DUPONT R.T. Me 


anchors them down to stay. Neither will they chip, 
split nor discolor. 

Feel its body fibers: the Arrow fabric. It is a cloth 
of quality, luxurious and enduring as every Arrow 
shirting is. Like this Arrow Decton: a unique wash- 
and-wear blend of 65% Dacron*, 35% cotton. 
Follow its waistline: the Arrow Mitoga® tailoring. 
See how it tapers to fit trimly, as if it were made to 
measure. “‘Sanforized”’ label means it will keep its fit. 
Size up its arms: the Arrow sleeves. Note exact length. 


Finally, glance discreetly at Arrow’s bottom: its 

shirttails. Never a source of embarrassment or dis- 
comfort. They’re long enough to stay tucked in, 
but not too long that they bunch and bulge. 

This is Arrow’s anatomy—some of the reasons one 

makes a healthy picture in an Arrow shirt. The reason 

we say: Wherever yougo, youlook better inan Arrow. 


—-ARROW 
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RECISTER: 
TRANE MA 


FINEST 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


BLENDED & BOTTLED BY 
DISTILLERS 


Y, ¥ Elgin, Seolland. 


BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 


PRINTED IN SCOTLAND 


Just mention my name... this is your guarantee that wherever 
you are you will be served with the finest Scotch there is. The more 
you know about Scotch, the more you like Ballantine’s. 


GEORGE BALLANTINE & SON LTD., DUMBARTON, SCOTLAND. EST. 1827. DISTILLERS AT FORRES, ELGIN, BRECHIN, DUMBARTON 
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Wherever in the world you travel 
youre better off with Pan Am 
— world’s most experienced airline! 
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APRIL 22, 1964. . . gates open on the fabulous mile-square New York World’s Fair! 


sphere® presented by 


(See your Pan Am Travel Agent) 








A. on a thrilling Round the World holiday ! 


On Pan Am, you can make The Fair just one stop in the U.S. 


PLAN YOUR 
PAN AM 
WORLDS FAIR 
HOLIDAY NOW! 


The dazzling New York World’s Fair 
is a wonderful reason to make that 
visit to the U.S.A. you've always 
promised yourself! 


Everything will fascinate you at the 1964-65 New York 
World’s Fair. It’s The Fair of the century! Thrilling 
exhibits—most of them free—open up wonder-filled 
worlds of science, industry, art, entertainment. Youll 

want to spend days, weeks, taking it all in! It’s best to 
start your planning now. And the best place to start is 

Pan Am—an official information center for the World’s Fair. 


Pan Am...your Gateway to the World’s 
Fair—and the whole U.S.A. 


Whether you're traveling to New York—or any other 
section of the U.S.A.—the traveling’s so much easier on 
Pan Am. Only Pan Am flies Jets direct from Europe to 
15 major U.S. cities, coast to coast. Fly to one U.S. city, 
return via another—without retracing your steps. 

Every day, in every season, Pan Am flies far more 
transatlantic Jets than any other airline. 


Pan Am offers you other extras, too. Find out about 
special Pan Am savings that stretch your holiday money 
inside the U.S.—on hotels, tours, travel. Your Pan Am 
Travel Agent can even provide your World’s Fair 
admission tickets (and a colorful, free folder)! On your 
Pan Am flight to The Fair—as you enjoy warm, 
generous service, and cuisine by world-famed Maxim’s 
of Paris—you'll also enjoy Pan Am’s most important extra... 
The Priceless Extra of Experience! 


Choose first-class President Special or low-fare 
Rainbow Economy service on every flight. See your 
Pan Am Travel Agent or Pan Am soon! 


FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC 
FIRST ON .THE PACIFIC 
FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA 
FIRST "ROUND THE WORLD 








YANKEE’S SCHEME FOR FRANCE: 


A Two-Class System 
for Roads and Cars 


by JUDSON GOODING 


T, PARIS 
he annual migration of European 
motorists to the seashores and moun- 
tains has at last subsided once again; 
the period of post-vacation shock, 
during which car owners study the 
new gashes in their fenders and safety 
officials shake their heads over the 
statistics, has arrived. Loud outcries 
over traffic jams will be heard, par- 
liaments will debate new highway 
budgets, some new traffic signs will 
be erected, and a few dozen kilome- 
ters of new roads may even be built. 

The most vigorous complaining 
will go on in France, partly because 
the French are the most skilled com- 
plainers in the world, but, more im- 
portantly, because they have the most 
to complain about. They have the 
most inadequate superhighway net- 
work of any industrialized country in 
Western Europe. They pay the highest 
gasoline taxes of any country any- 
where, and get the least for their tax 
money. Admittedly France has an ad- 
mirable secondary road system, more 
than adequate for the wagons and 
carriages for which it was designed. 
But as one of the four atomic powers 
of the world, France offers its motor- 
ists a total of only 281 kilometers of 
superhighways, far less than Ger- 
many, or Italy. There is only one ma- 
jor national highway to carry the vast 
flow of traffic between Paris and the 
Riviera, and for much of its length 
this vital artery is a narrow curving 
two-lane road resembling a country 
road in the U.S. 

France’s traffic problems are com- 
plicated by other factors: French 
automobiles, and what may politely 
be termed ‘‘the French personality.” 
There are far too many cars in France 
for the available road space: the num- 
ber of private cars alone has increased 
from 2,320,000 10 years ago to 6,700,- 
000 in 1962—and one million more 
are expected to pour onto the roads 
this year. 

Complicating the problem of keep- 
ing all these cars moving on inade- 
quate highways is the sharp disparity 
between categories of cars. Some are 
small, low-powered and slow. Others 
can reach 100 miles an hour, and 
under the urging of drivers who re- 
fuse to be passed, they are kept at 
their maximum speeds: many French 
drivers feel that a car’s top speed is 
equivalent to its normal speed. They 


pass other cars on curves and on hills, 
however dangerous the circumstanc- 
es, and if another driver has the pre- 
sumption to try to pass them, they 
step on the gas and race flat out. 

At the other end of the speed spec- 
trum are the little cars like the Citroen 
““deux-chevaux,” which has a tiny 
two-cylinder motor. Its ungainly body 
of corrugated sheet metal has earned 
it the dubious distinction of appearing 
to be the world’s first disposable car, 
to be thrown away after use. More 
than two million of them have been 
built. The ‘‘deux-chevaux”’ is tradi- 
tionally a first car, bought by someone 
who has just learned, and often ap- 
pears to be still learning, how to drive. 

““Deux-chevaux”’ are frequently re- 
quired by their untutored masters to 
perform extraordinary maneuvers, 
and other more experienced drivers 
always keep a wary eye on them. So 
often are these devices involved in 
accidents, in fact, that one long-time 
American residentin Francehas devel- 
oped a variant on the old French 
saying, ‘‘Cherchez la femme.’’ When- 
ever he sees a traffic accident, his first 
instinct is always to advise ‘‘Cherchez 
la deux-chevaux.” ‘‘There may be 
a great pile of turned-over trailer 
trucks and squashed sedans along 


‘the road,”’ he says, ‘‘but somewhere, 
y 


flattened beneath the debris, or off 
in a nearby field, will be the deux- 
chevaux whose driver caused the 
whole prang.” 


W... the weekend or vacation traf- 
fic rush starts and these two extremes 
of automobile development begin 
contending for the limited road space 
that is the presumed birthright of 
every Frenchman, the fun begins. The 
little cars, loaded with bodies and 
vacation gear, chug slowly up long 
winding hills on the pretty little two- 
lane roads, making 20 or 25 miles an 
hour. Behind them, the sleek high- 
powered cars wait impatiently to race 
onward, their airhorns shrieking, their 
drivers pulling at their mustaches 
or gesticulating in outraged frustra- 
tion. Soon impatience becomes in- 
sanity and the waiting drivers swing 
out into the other lane, despite blind 
curves ahead, then roar past the slow- 
er cars, shaking fists and making elo- 
quent gestures at the overtaken driv- 
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ssia! said | 
the man 


behind the 
bar if they only 


knew they’d be 


on to it like a pack 


of wolves. Yes sir, the 
poker - faced bottle on 
your right is William Lawson’s 


Whisky* Change your order? Yes sir; 


adouble William Lawson’s Worth waiting for isn’t it? 


WILLIAM 


LAWSON’'S 


RARE SCOTCH WHISKY EST. 1849 





*William Lawson’s — the finest 
Scotch Whisky you’ve ever had 
to search for 
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ers. They are often so absorbed in 
conveying their messages of scorn to 
the person they’re passing that they 
don’t see the oncoming car speeding 
around the corner ahead until the last 
minute, at which point they squeeze 
back into the uphill column, infuri- 
ating those they displace and bringing 
on more fist-shaking on all sides. 
Sometimes, of course, they don’t get 
back into the uphill column. ... 

I have driven in Europe for years, 
and have too often been an unwilling 
member of these uphill processions, 
have too often seen the desperate 
maneuvers undertaken by drivers of 
faster cars to escape the bondage im- 
posed by slow, slow vehicles. Last 
summer I drove extensively in the 
United States, after years of absence, 
and rediscovered what a pleasure driv- 
ing actually can be. Musing over the 
problems that face French drivers, I 
have developed a simple solution to 
all France’s highway traffic ills. It will 
cost nothing, and in all frankness is 
so ingenious that other European 
countries may well want to adopt it 
too. Some will doubtless criticize it 
as being somewhat undemocratic or 
unfair, but great concepts have always 
aroused vigorous criticism and I am 
prepared to defend what I have with 
modesty named ‘‘le plan Gooding” 
against the bitterest attacks. 

Summed up in one brilliant sen- 
tence, “‘le plan” will simply restrict 
the little cars to the little roads, clear- 
ing the major highways for bigger, 
faster cars. The big cars will move at 
their own pace, and their drivers will 
not have to endanger lives to pass 
the crawling midgets. 


= of ‘“‘le plan” will 
posecertain administrative difficulties, 
to be sure, but all has been foreseen. 
Major roads in France, on the maps 
distributed by a prominent tire manu- 
facturing company, are shown in red. 
Lesser roads are shown in yellow. Of- 
ficial maps using the same color code 
system will be distributed. When ‘“‘le 
plan”’ goes into effect, all persons with 
cars of less than seven fiscal horse- 
power (as determined by the French 
government’s tax rating system) will 
be prohibited from using any road 
which is marked on the official maps 
in red. Only cars of seven horsepower 
and over will be able to use these 
roads: they will of course be permit- 
ted to use the lesser roads as well. In 
practice, they will use the lesser roads 
only rarely, though, since these roads 
will be encumbered with slow-moving 
traffic. The official maps will be dis- 
tributed to each car owner at the time 
he pays his annual car registration tax 
for a small additional fee. The charge 
for the maps will be stiff enough to 
pay for the maps themselves, and for 
all administrative costs of ‘“‘le plan.” 

At present all French car owners 
are given a registration document 
called ‘‘la carte grise.”” When ‘“‘le plan 
Gooding” goes into effect, all cars of 
seven horsepower and over will have 
“‘cartes rouges”’ instead. Only holders 
of red cards will be able to use roads 
marked in red. The ‘‘cartes grises” 
will be given to owners of the less 
powerful cars. This will constitute the 


official determination as to which 
cars can use which roads, and will 
eliminate many hundreds of thou- 
sands of words of Gallic argument. 
Special highway signs will be erect- 
ed showing the alternative routings 
for red-road cars, these signs being 
printed in red of course, and for the 
low-powered gray-card cars. Highway 
police will immediately stop any gray- 
card car seen driving on red roads, 
will impose a stiff fine on the spot, and 
will order the driver off the red road. 
They will also mark the driver’s gray 
card with a special punch to record 
the violation, and if his card shows 
five such violations his card, and his 
right to drive, will be rescinded. 


There will be a few minor difficul- 
ties to iron out—for example there 
are some places where the only road 
between two towns is a red route. 
Usually, however, there are other, 
longer ways around, and gray-card 
cars will be required to take these 
roundabout routes. Where there is 
absolutely no alternative and the red 
route is the only possible way through, 
the roads will be designated red-gray, 
and will be so marked on maps and 
signs. 

When the plan goes into effect, 
highway traffic in France will im- 
prove fantastically, overnight. De- 
mand for the bigger, more powerful 
cars will soar, aiding industry and in- 
creasing the government’s revenues 
from gasoline taxes and from higher 
sales taxes on bigger automobiles. 
Some of these revenues may even be 
used to build more roads. 

There will be considerable outcry 
from aggrieved owners of small cars, 
but a firm government will not allow 
such complaints and pressures to stay 
implementation of the program. There 
are too many valid arguments in its 
favor. It will sharply reduce the high 
accident and death rates now preva- 
lent (the French highway death rate 
is roughly double that in the U.S.). 
It will increase government income 
and it will dramatically improve traf- 
fic on the highways. 

Why, after all, should not owners 
of bigger cars enjoy better roads? They 
contribute much more, per capita, 
to the building and maintenance of 
those roads than do the owners of 
small cars, since they use much more 
gas per kilometer, and pay much high- 
er taxes when buying their cars. Their 
cars are faster, heavier and more le- 
thal, and logically should be operated 
on the best and safest roads available. 
And the program would generate so 
much resentment that the government 
would finally have to begin construct- 
ing a more adequate network of su- 
per highways to meet today’s and to- 
morrow’s requirements. As each new 
stretch of high-speed roadway was 
completed, the red routes they sup- 
planted would be declassified and 
would become gray-red routes, giving 
gray-card car drivers a feeling that 
something was being done for them. 

Outrageous? Perhaps. Undemocrat- 
ic? Possibly. Salutary? Unquestion- 
ably. There remains only one thing to 
explain. Why is the cut-off line for 
red-card cars arbitrarily set at seven 
horsepower? Well, it happens that my 
car is rated at exactly seven horse- 
power by the French government, 
and I thought... 
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Take the world’s first 
Humiflex Plastic Pack 


Moistureproof, vacuum-formed so freshness and flavor stay in. 
Paxton comes to you twice as fresh and flavorful 
as any other cigarette. The Humiflex Pack is soft and flexible. 
It's the best-looking pack you ever carried. And 
the rounded corners make it the most comfortable. 




















And suddenly 
you're in a new 
world of flavor 
with new 
PAXTON 

menthol cigarettes 


Paxton gives you fine, Grade A 


Add a new team of 
filters back-to-back 


Filter #1 is fortified with PECTON. 
Actually controls moisture to freshen the 
flavor with every puff. Filter #2 keeps 

Paxton’s rich flavor good and mild. 


of new soft menthol. New blend, 
new pack, new team of filters 
back-to-back. Try Paxton...the 


The filter you hoped for—the flavor you smoke for! 





America’s finest cigarettes have a quality all their own... from Philip Morris International. 


OTHER PHILIP MORRIS INTERNATIONAL CIGARETTES: PARLIAMENT, RECESSED FILTER. PHILIP MORRIS, RICH TOBACCOS. MARLBORO, FILTER, FLAVOR, PACK OR BOX. 


©1963, PHILIP MORRIS INC. 


tobacco flavor... and the gentle reward 


new cigarette from Philip Morris Inc. 
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BRITAIN’S LARGEST SELLING ‘SCOTCH’ 


... enjoyed all over the world 


In London call Sheraton Hotels Reservation Office, Kensington Palace Hotel, London W.8 WEStern 7536 or 8121. Brussels contact Balsa-Sheraton 
Hotels Reservation Office, M. Marcel Hermand, Representative, 35, Rue du Congres. Sheraton Overseas General Agents: EUROPE— Athens 
Hellenic Express Travel & Tourist Office, 4 Stadiou Street; Barcelona Ultra Express S.L., Avda—Jose Antonio 591; Dublin 
Shannon Travels Ltd., Kildare House, Westmoreland Street; Geneva Fairvoyage, Inc., 3 Rue Du Temple, P.O. Box: Stand 343; 
The Hague Reisbureau Lissone-Lindeman N.V., Pletterijkade 50; Hamburg Schiffahrtsgesellschaft De Vries & Co., M.B.H., Alte 
Rabenstressa 22; Lisbon Sociedade Comercial Orey, Antunes & Ca. Ltd., 4 Praca Duque da Tercera; Luxembourg Derulle- 
Wigreux & Fils, 59 Boulevard Royal; Oslo Erik Myhre Travelbureau Ltd., Karl Johansgt. 8; Paris Voyages Flandrac, 17 Rue de 
la Paix; Rome C.1.T., 68 Piazza della Repubblica; Vienna Cosmos Travel and Tourist Office Ltd., Kaertner Ring 15. 
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Coast to coast in U.S.A., in Hawaii, in Canada, in Nassau, in Jamaica, in Mexico, in Puerto Rico, in Venezuela & Israel. 
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It takes a certain skill to run an airline 
the only way we know—superbly! 
It takes the latest know-how and million-mile 
pilots to make your every flight a memorable 
experience. It takes a chess player’s mind 
to arrange your schedules and stopovers 
the way you like them. 
And it takes a little magic to turn 
a Boeing into your Palace in the Sky. 
And finally, it takes the warmth of a smile 
and the hospitality of the East 
% io make you, dear passenger— 
hes a Maharajah! 
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The cost is forbidding, nurses 

and doctors are suspicious, 

and the gadgets aren’t perfect yet 
but just over the horizon are... 


Diagnosis 
by Computer, 


Medical Care 
by Control Pane 


by LAWRENCE LESSING 


A. millions of observers could 
hardly help being aware, Major L. 
Gordon Cooper’s 22-orbit voyage 
around the earth last May was al- 
so a long-range medical experi- 
ment. Throughout the flight Coo- 
per’s physical state was under con- 
tinual observation. Tiny electronic 
sensors attached to his body made 
constant measurements of heart- 
beat, pulse rate, temperature and 
respiration. These data were tele- 
metered to earth, where they were 
analyzed by computers, correlat- 
ed with data on the environment 
within the spacecraft, and closely 
watched by some 120 medical men 
at stations around the world. 

The main purpose was to amass 
knowledge that would assist man’s 
exploration of space. But the idea 
of adapting such a monitoring sys- 
tem to mundane medical care has 
caught the imagination of some 
electronics engineers and medical 
men. They foresee that it will in- 
crease the speed and accuracy of 
medical examination and diagno- 
sis, deepen the understanding of 
diseases, revolutionize surgery, and 
improve hospital and nursing care. 
For example, chronically ill out- 
patients, such as those suffering 
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from diabetes or heart disease, 
could wear tiny sensors as they go 
through their daily routine to keep 
them in constant touch with their 
doctors or medical centers. More- 
over, enthusiasts predict that such 
techniques will cut medical costs 
and relieve the manpower shortage 
in hospitals and doctors’ offices. 
Hospital patients would be under 
electronic supervision from admis- 
sion to discharge—even down to 
the rendering of a final bill and re- 
port. Though this vision still meets 
plenty of skepticism and the prob- 
lems remain formidable, continu- 
ous physiological monitoring and 
computer diagnosis are currently 
the most advanced and most prom- 
ising of all developments in the 
field of biomedical engineering. 
For over a decade the collabora- 
tion of engineers with biologists 
and medical men has been produc- 
ing an astonishing array of medi- 
cal instruments. One of the most 
widely known is the pacemaker 
—a tiny, transistorized, battery- 
powered radio oscillator, perma- 
nently implanted in the abdom- 
inal walls of patients suffering 
from heart block and connected by 
two fine electrodes directly into the 


heart muscle to keep it beating reg- 
ularly. Another ingenious device 
is the radio pill. The patient swal- 
lows the pill, which then transmits 
a running account of conditions 
within the gastrointestinal tract to 
an outside receiver. Scores of oth- 
er instruments have been devised 
to aid in biomedical research, di- 
agnosis and surgery, including a 
rapidly developing variety of in- 
struments for monitoring key body 
functions during such critical oper- 
ations as open-heart surgery. 

But continuous physiological 
monitoring introduces an entirely 
new, dynamic concept in medicine. 
It links up many instruments into 
a system for continuously and au- 
tomatically measuring, recording 
and watching a patient’s total 
physical state. It can be applied 
simultaneously to many patients, 
whose data are transmitted toa cen- 
tral control panel, where physicians 
can be warned of any development 
warranting immediate attention. 
The monitoring instruments may 
also be linked toa central computer 
to process and analyze the vast 
amounts of data made available 
by monitoring. This is likely to 
bring a new depth and precision to 
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diagnosis and research, and may 
even lead to a “‘unified field theo- 
ry” of medicine that would tie to- 
gether all physiological phenome- 
na. As a total system, therefore, 
the electronic monitor plus com- 
puter has profound implications 
for all of medicine. 


A. might be expected, however, 
this whole complex development 
has been going through prolonged 
birth pains and no general patient- 
monitoring system is yet routinely 
in use anywhere. 

Some of the lag is due simply 
to the newness and complexity of 
the idea, which cuts across al- 
most all traditional thinking in 
medical practice. Some is due to 
the engineers’ early failure to de- 
sign equipment that takes into ac- 
count all the human and medical 
factors. Early systems simply did 
not work very well. But resistance 
is also due to the innate conserva- 
tism of the medical-hospital pro- 
fession. Despite setbacks, however, 
the development continues, and its 
pace must inevitably quicken. 

Underlying this development is 
the electronics engineer’s growing 


In open-heart surgery theater of the 
National Institutes of Health’s Clini- 
cal Center at Bethesda, Maryland, 
devices monitor 16 physical func- 
tions, such as blood temperature and 
respiration volume, and report ob- 
servations, via display screens in the 
booth at rear, to watchful doctors. 


ability to measure and monitor al- 
most any physiological function 
of the human body. Medically, 
monitoring of a few select func- 
tions, such as respiration and blood 
oxygen, was started in a limited 
way by anesthesiologists. The big- 
gest impetus to continuous moni- 
toring came in aviation medicine 
about the time of World War II, 
when it became necessary to study 
the way men function at high alti- 
tudes and in other extreme condi- 
tions. A whole group of electronic 
instruments was devised, for in- 
stance, to monitor heart and other 
functions under excessive gravity 
forces. This activity, of course, has 
been enormously stepped up in the 
space age. Greatly aiding the whole 
development was the invention of 
the transistor and other miniature 
components, permitting a great re- 
duction in size of apparatus, and 
the rise of microwave telemetry, 
which made possible the immediate 
transmission of data over distances. 

A great range of tiny sensors 
has been developed for subtly de- 
tecting and measuring the body’s 
functions. These sensors or trans- 
ducers consist of minute ceramic, 
crystal and semiconductor devices 





that translate such variables as 
temperature, pressure and sound 
into electric signals. Some organs, 
such as the heart and brain, put out 
their own minute electric waves, 
and these simply have to be ampli- 
fied. This is the function of all the 
conventional electrocardiograph 
(EKG) and electroencephalograph 
(EEG) machines; for monitoring 
purposes they have merely been 
miniaturized and redesigned. 
Sound vibrations, such as heart- 
beats, are translated into electric 
current by tiny, ultrasensitive mi- 
crophones. Pressures, such as 
those encountered in the arterial 
or respiratory systems, are detect- 
ed and translated by tiny piezo- 
electric crystals or ceramics that 
vary an electric current across their 
structures as they change shape un- 
der pressure. And temperatures are 
translated by a refined form of 
thermocouple called a thermistor 
—a tiny bead formed of two dissi- 
milar metals that generates a vari- 
able electric current across their 
juncture when one of the metals 
is heated. Most of the sensors are 
no bigger than a button, easily af- 
fixed to the skin or inserted in a 
body orifice. 


Once the body’s physiological 
functions are converted to electric 
signals, these are amplified and 
manipulated in the ‘“‘black boxes” 
of electronic circuitry that back up 
the sensors. The assembled data 
may be displayed or recorded in a 
great variety of ways, from wave 
forms on an oscilloscope or oscil- 
lograph to readings on a meter, 
from numbers printed on a digital 
readout to bits recorded on mag- 
netic tape. 

Continuous physiological moni- 
toring took a great step forward 
as the space program took shape 
in the late "50s. A great diversity 
of new systems emerged, proved 
ever more reliable in aerospace re- 
search, and passed the final gruel- 
ing tests of orbital flight. The elec- 
tronics industry turned naturally 
to the idea of converting such sys- 
tems to medical uses, particularly 
in the taking over of many routine 
hospitai tasks. This seemed a large, 
logical and ripe market to explore. 
Hospital costs had been going up 
almost perpendicularly for over.a 
decade, shortages of nurses had 
become a chronic problem, and 
the growing shortage of doctors 
had moved the American Medical 


Association to conclude ‘‘automa- 
tion linked with preventive medi- 
cine appears to be the answer.” 

Industry analysts conjured up a 
market with vast potential. A doz- 
en or more electronics firms leaped 
into the field, some merely to sur- 
vey it, others simply to issue glow- 
ing press releases, but a few actual- 
ly to develop monitoring systems. 
All found the development much 
harder than anyone had expected. 
Within a year or two most of them, 
including the giants, had backed 
away or dropped out. 


NM... recently there have been 
some slight stirrings of progress. 
Gulton Industries, Inc., of Metu- 
chen, New Jersey, last summer in- 
stalled a small but advanced mon- 
itoring system in the Perth Amboy 
Hospital. Control Data Corp., an 
electronic data-processing special- 
ist, is supervising the installation 
of a complete patient-monitoring 
system, employing telemetry and 
a central computer of its own de- 
sign, in a small pilot model of a 
new type of community hospital 
in Montgomery, Alabama. 

The problem that the developers 
face, with no substantial volume 
of sales yet in sight, is how long 
they can hang on. Development 
costs have proved enormous, sell- 
ing problems formidable, and the 
whole _ hospital-instrumentation 
field quite unlike anything they 
have ever experienced. 

The first big hurdle encountered 
was that hospitals have neither the 
technical sophistication nor the 
money that the aerospace industry 
commands. Of some 5,500 private 
general hospitals spread over the 
U.S., only about half are big or 
solvent enough to afford any con- 
siderable amount of new equip- 
ment. In most, the only instrumen- 
tation available to bed patients is 
an ambulatory EKG machine. 

Late in 1960 some advance units 
of a patient-monitoring system, 
costing about $18,000, were in- 
stalled in a new intensive-care ward 
of Roosevelt Hospital in New 
York City. This was hailed as a 
breakthrough and the first full- 
scale test of such equipment. But 
from the start, the system was 
plagued by breakdowns, ‘“‘bugs”’ 
and operational difficulties. With- 
in a year or so it was abandoned. 

Late in 1961, the National In- 
stitutes of Health’s Clinical Center 
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DIAGNOSIS BY COMPUTER conte 


Machine Finds Ills 
the Doctors Missed 


at Bethesda, Maryland, working 
with Gulton Industries, undertook 
the most extensive tests thus far, 
embarking on the development 
of a four-patient system measuring 
five body functions: blood pres- 
sure, pulse, respiration, tempera- 
ture and arterial oxygen. The sys- 
tem was built to NIH’s specifica- 
tions—‘“‘no holes to be punched in 
the patients,” no chest bands or 
masks to interfere with dressings, 
printed digital readouts that could 
be easily understood by nurses. In 
addition, NIH insisted that all the 
components should have a record 
of at least four years of actual use 
on humans. Gulton met all these 
specifications. 

The project, however, is still on 
a research basis, and that is about 
the state of all patient-monitoring 
systems. 

The big difficulty that these sys- 
tems generally ran into in opera- 
tion was that, despite their ingen- 
ious engineering and their fantastic 
abilities to measure functions con- 
tinuously and electronically, none 
had been very closely fitted to the 
human-medical situation. ‘‘An 
electronics engineer can build a 
gadget that will work given the 
proper conditions,’’ says Dr. Rob- 
ert M. Farrier, assistant director of 
NIH’s Clinical Center, ‘‘but the 
conditions are not always proper.” 

The first big revelation was that 
sick patients are not healthy, co- 
operative astronauts. A patient 
may irritably scratch a pulsating 
blood-pressure cuff off his finger, 
or be unable to sleep under an ear- 
padded oxygen sensor, or refuse 
to tolerate a rectal temperature 
probe for more than a few hours. 
Patients tossing about, scraping 
against bed sheets, or simply hold- 
ing their breaths may cause ultra- 
sensitive microphones or other 
transducers to give abnormal read- 
ings or false alarms. And the mul- 
tiplicity of wires leading from sen- 
sors—as many as a dozen or more 
in some instances—makes bathing 
or simply turning a patient over in 
bed an almost impossible project. 
Nearly all these problems can be 
solved—and some already have 
been solved. But solutions take 
time, patience and money. 

An even more potent, if less tan- 
gible, factor in the human equa- 
tion is the nursing staff. For in- 
stance, a nurse would put a blood- 
pressure cuff on one finger of a 
patient’s hand and its sensor on 
another, because it seemed more 
comfortable that way, and then in- 
dignantly announce that the de- 
vice did not work. 

But the greatest trouble that 
turned up was that, as Farrier puts 
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it, ‘‘somehow the nurse and the 
machine don’t seem to think on 
the same wave length.” Nurses 
were always checking up on the 
monitoring system; never really 
trusting it, they tried to outdo it 
and caused a lot of confusion. 
When the system was working 
well, with information pouring out 
at far greater speed and accuracy 
than a nurse could ever achieve 
with conventional devices, there 
was even deeper trouble. Despite 
assurances that monitoring sys- 
tems would never replace them in 
their jobs, but only relieve them of 
more routine tasks, nurses showed 
resistance and resentment. To over- 
come this, NIH’s Clinical Center 
took to letting the machine delib- 
erately break down now and then 
to reassure nurses that they are in- 
dispensable. But basically there is a 
long task ahead of training and in- 
doctrinating nurses, and their pa- 
tients, before monitoring systems 
can be made to work properly. 


Rx ponsibie electronics engi- 
neers argue reasonably that a com- 
plex new system cannot be expect- 
ed to work from its very concep- 
tion without a hitch. Since many 
doctors still have no fundamental 
understanding of electronics, they 
tend to regard electronics either as 
a magic box, designed to solve 
their problems effortlessly, or as 
something strange and unreliable, 
not to be trusted in place of the 
conventional instruments they are 
used to applying themselves. While 
electronic systems can never be 
made to work perfectly, the ex- 
perience of hundreds of other en- 
deavors shows that they can be 
made to work better than conven- 
tional instruments, whose own 
shortcomings are compounded by 
human error. What the engineers 
find most deplorable in the gen- 
erally superficial tests so far con- 
ducted is that no hospital or med- 
ical group has yet done a thorough 
job of evaluating all the systems 
and devices available. 

The problem of innovation is 
seen even more vividly in the use 
of the computer as a medical diag- 
nostic tool. More progress is being 
made in this area than in contin- 
uous monitoring, perhaps because 
computer techniques involve main- 
ly the manipulation of paper rath- 
er than patients. Yet doctors must 
be constantly reassured that com- 
puters are not going to take over 
the role of medical specialists, but 
can act only as diagnostic aids. 

Many computer projects, main- 
ly in university-hospital centers, 
now attest to the machine’s rising 


usefulness and skills. In one early 
test at New York Hospital-Cornell 
Medical Center, data from admis- 
sion cards made out by 350 pa- 
tients, answering 195 questions on 
symptoms, family history and the 
like, were fed into a computer for 
analysis. Its diagnoses proved 48% 
correct, as against 43% for a phy- 
sician evaluating the same cards. 
A computer analysis of data from 
400 patients suffering from a ma- 
jor kidney disease called pyelone- 
phritis, conducted by Dr. Hans S. 
Zinsser at Columbia, disclosed 
it really is four different diseases, 
heretofore too loosely treated. 

In a long program nearing com- 
pletion in Salt Lake City by a 
group under Dr. Homer Warner, 
a computer was programed to rec- 
ognize 35 different disease entities 
from 58 signsand symptoms known 
to be associated with congenital 
heart defects. Then the computer 
was presented with actual cases for 
analysis, while a panel of cardiac 
specialists, acting as a control, were 
given the same cases to diagnose. 
As the computer acquired more 
data and experience, its accuracy 
went up from about 60% to a 92% 
probability of correct diagnosis, 
while the doctors’ accuracy went up 
almost neck and neck with it. In the 
last 40 cases before a recent re- 
port, thecomputer madethecorrect 
diagnosis every time, projecting a 
new technique not only for diagno- 
sis but for medical training. 

The U.S. Public Health Service 
is sponsoring what is perhaps the 
largest diagnostic project under 
way, a computer program for au- 
tomatically reading, measuring, 
storing and analyzing standard 
electrocardiograms. Its pilot cen- 
ter went into operation last Octo- 
ber at George Washington Univer- 
sity in Washington. Evaluating 
EKG wave forms, one of the most 
vital tasks in medicine, is also one 
of the most tedious and most un- 
standardized. A total of more than 
30 million EKG records pile up 
annually in U.S. hospitals and doc- 
tors’ offices. It takes doctors a year 
or two simply to learn the rudi- 
ments of interpreting an EKG’s 
subtle and often ambiguous squig- 
gles; no two specialists ever wholly 
agree in their readings; and in many 
offices and clinics the reading of 
EKG’s is often left to the tired end 
of the day, when attention wanders. 


Through this first year the com- . 


puter at George Washington has 
been in the learning stage, taking 
into its capacious memory EKG’s 
and associated clinical data on se- 
lected heart patients at a rate of up 
to 1,000 cases a month. On com- 
mand it can ask itself 5,000 ques- 
tions about minute details in each 
lead strip of a 12-lead electrocar- 
diogram, get the answers and cor- 
relate them with its memory store 
in one minute, and print out its 
analysis in 10 minutes, with an as- 
terisk beside any measurement that 


falls outside normal limits. It never 
tires, forgets a question, or varies 
its standard of measurement. Even 
now it is able to discriminate be- 
tween two heart abnormalities with 
an accuracy of 80%; human spe- 
cialists score only 50%. 

Eventually, hospitals, clinics and 
even physicians will be able to 
transmit EKG’s by telephone to 
such computer centers, and get 
back within minutes a full report 
indicating whether the chart is nor- 
mal or abnormal, and in what way. 
One such setup was demonstrated 
at a medical meeting last spring. 
Walter E. Tolles of Airborne In- 
struments Laboratory, who partici- 
pated in it, believes there is a large 
field to be developed in the exten- 
sion of computer analysis to such 
diagnostic problems as the scan- 
ning of cancer-cell slides, or the 
interpretation of electroencephalo- 
grams, which are so difficult to read 
that they are barely investigated 
as yet. 


Tie application of computers to 
biomedical problems is so prom- 
ising that last summer NIH an- 
nounced a $2,800,000 grant to 11 
New England universities and a re- 
search foundation to set up a med- 
ical-computer center at M.I.T. 
Grants will go on for at least seven 
years, jointly supplied by NIH and 
NASA, rising to some $5 million a 
year. Nothing anywhere compara- 
ble in size is yet under way in the 
field of monitoring. 

But the possibility of linking 
computers into monitoring systems 
is being explored currently in two 
projects, one being carried out by 
the Washington EKG computer 
center, the other by Airborne In- 
struments in collaboration with the 
Sloan-Kettering Institute for Can- 
cer Research. In Washington a 
heart station is being set up to 
study the reliability and economics 
of feeding EKG’s directly into the 
computer. Sloan-Kettering is set- 
ting up a computer facility to an- 
alyze continuous EKG readings, 
which are recorded on tape over 
long periods of time. If the com- 
puter proves able to analyze con- 
tinuous tapes, then it will be set 
up to analyze continuous EKG sig- 
nals as they come directly from a 
monitoring system attached to a 
patient. The hope is that this will 
take over the almost impossible 
task of following by eye the con- 
tinuous EKG monitoring of pa- 
tients in surgery or after a heart 
attack and that it will provide a 
system able to analyze any sudden 
change and instantly sound an 
alarm. Sloan-Kettering eventually 
hopes to extend continuous analy- 
sis to heart sounds, ballistocardio- 
gramsand pulse, replacing the pres- 
ent brief static reading of these 
functions. This could be not only 
of great practical use in surgery 
but also of revolutionary signifi- 


cance for preventive medicine and 
patient care. 

Most doctors who are familiar 
with continuous monitoring think 
that it will move out in gradual 
stages from the surgical theaters, 
where it is now rapidly establishing 
itself. Last June, NIH’s Clinical 
Center opened an ultramodern 
surgical wing, for open-heart and 
brain surgery, containing the great- 
est experimental concentration of 
built-in, centralized electronic 
monitoring equipment so far in 
use anywhere. It continuously 
monitors over 16 different physio- 
logical functions, some from as 
many as 10 body locations. It has 
four sound-recording channels, 
one television-recording channel, 
and up to four screens for con- 
tinuously displaying selected data 
to the surgeons at work. 

From surgery, it is only a step 
to continuous monitoring in re- 
covery rooms, already under way 
in some places. And next would 
come a selective application in 
intensive-care wards; monitoring 
would be especially useful in cor- 
onary and other critical cases in 
which the timely detection of sud- 
den changes might save many lives. 
Systems could then be designed 
to the minimum requirements for 
watching a specific condition. As 
the electronic equipment becomes 
familiar around hospitals, and the 
systems improve, they may then 
filter down into less critical areas. 

In the long run, the internal 
pressures of the situation will 
bring about this development. The 
fact is most doctors cannot see 
any need now or in the near future 
for continuously monitoring gen- 
eral patients, who occupy about 
90% of hospital beds. What with 
the cost of equipment and skilled 
maintenance, they do not see how 
monitoring systems can save on 
hospital expenses or nursing—at 
least for a long time to come. And 
this conservative point of view is 
likely to prevail until a new gener- 
ation of doctors, exposed to more 
electronics in medical school, 
comes along; some major schools 
already have introduced courses 
in electronics. 





But as medical care grows in 
complexity and volume, the need 
builds up for ever more integrated 
and automatic instrumentation to 
handle the problems. The develop- 
ment of continuous computer an- 
alysis of medical data from mon- 
itoring systems could have enor- 
mous value for preventive medi- 
cine. Almost unexplored as yet is 
the use of such techniques for an- 
nual physical checkups, industrial 
medicine, public-health programs 
and life-insurance examinations. 
And pressing inexorably from be- 
low are the still spiraling costs of 
hospital and medical care. 

The technology of medical elec- 
tronics is exerting pressures of its 
own as it continues to develop in 
a dozen new directions, promising 
even broader applications in the 
future. A great expansion of ultra- 
sonic acoustical devices is under 
way; harmless ultrahigh-frequency 
sound waves are beginning to rival 
X-rays in probing the body for de- 
fects and for diagnosis. A tech- 
nique has been developed, out of 
Navy and Air Force research, for 
infrared photography of the body, 
using thermistor converts, to de- 
tect tumors and circulatory blocks 
by the heat or lack of heat they 
give off. And a General Electric 
team has recently demonstrated 
that tiny electrodes implanted 
safely in small animals can gener- 
ate sufficient electricity from the 
body itself to run a 500-kilocycle 
transmitter almost indefinitely. 
This will allow microelectronic de- 
vices to be implanted in the body 
to regulate its functions or to mon- 
itor physiological reactions with- 
out recourse to batteries or ex- 
ternal wiring. 

The curious affinity of tiny elec- 
tronic currents with those gen- 
erated by living organisms them- 
selves would seem to ensure that 
electronics will write one of the 
brightest pages in medical science 
in this country and the world. 


Co-developers of the “radio pill,’’ TV 
pioneer Dr. Vladimir K. Zworykin 
(left) and Dr. John T. Farrar display 
the capsule that, when swallowed, 
broadcasts reports on digestive tract. 
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D 9 The strange shape above, a model representing a segment of 
NA S CODE-—KEY a molecule of DNA—deoxyribonucleic acid—is the clearest 
representation yet made of the composition of-.that sub- 

TO ALL LIFE stance, the immortal carrier of life on earth. It is one of a 

breath-taking collection of models made especially for LIFE 

by Ted Klotz to illustrate that great scientific story of our 

time: the deciphering of the genetic code, which may enable 

man to manipulate heredity. How DNA performs its mir- 

acles and how scientists are learning to “read”’ its genetic 

messages will be shown in six pages of color photographs by 

Fritz Goro and an article by Alicia Hills and Albert Rosenfeld. 


ALSO IN THE NEXT ISSUE: 


THE ANIMALS’ LAST STAND THE SEVEN BURT LANCASTERS 
Crisis in Africa’s Wild-Life Sanctuary An intimate study of an enigma 





DETAIL FROM A HEAD BY MICHELANGELO 


4 classical features tell us whether a scotch is merely good or really great—its nose, its taste, its character and its colour. 
Hard to define though the character of whisky may be, it is no abstract thing. The best scotch must be at least well-behaved and 
pleasantly smooth-— although there was ever more than this to really great whisky. There must be big and cheerful things 
about great scotch, good, clean things and a quiet, well-contained elan—a strength and a softness too. All this and more is 


true of Grant’s—it is a scotch in which vigour and % 
maturity have come to the perfect understanding. G a ANT S SCOTCH We ISKY 
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